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Literature. 


A GREETING TO THE “GEORGE GRISWOLD.” 








(The Ship which bore to the Mersey the Contributions of the United 
neashire.) 


States to the relief of La 
Before thy stem smooth seas werecurled, 
Soft winds thy sails did move, 
Good ship, that from the Western world 
Bore freight of brothers’ love. 


*T wixt starving here and striving there, 
When wrath flies to and fro, 

Till all seems hatred everywhere, 
How fair thy white wings show! 


O’er the great seas thy keel ploughed through 
Good ships have borne the chain, ” 

That should have knit old world and new 
Across the weltering main. 


The chain was borne—one kindly wave 
Of speech pulsed through its coil ; 

Then dumb and dead in ocean’s grave 
Lay hope and cost and toil. 


But thou, good ship, a gain hast brought 
O’er these wide waves of blue, “ 
The chain of kindly word and thought 
To link those worlds anew. 
—Punch, 





REFLECTIONS, 
Upon Receiving a Copy of My First Poem, Published in a 
Newspaper. 


Ah! here it is, I'm famous now— 
An author and a poet! 

It really is in print! Ye gods! 
How proud I'll be to show it! 

And tle Bessy, what a thrill 
Will animate her breast, 

To read those ardent lines, and know 
To whom they are addressed ! 


be bless my soul, here’s something strange, 
hat can the paper mean, 
By talking of the “ ful brooks 
hat gander o’er the nm?” 
And here's a ¢ instead of r, 
Which makes it “ tippling rill,” 
“ We'll seek the shad,” instead of “ shade,” 
And “ hell” instead of “ hill.” 


“Thy look so”’—What? I recollect— 
*Twas “ sweet,” and then twas “kind,” 
And now to think—the stupid fool! 
For “ bland” has printed “ blind.” 
Was ever such provoking work ? 
*Tis curious, by the by, 
How anything is rendered blind 
By giving it an eye! 


“The colour of the rose,” is “ nose,” 
“ Affection” is “ affliction” — 
I wonder if the likeness holds 
In fact as well as fiction. 
“Thou art a friend”—the r is gone— 
Who ever would have dreamed 
That such a trifling thing could change 
A “ friend” into a “ fiend.” 


“ Thou art the same” is rendered “lame”— 


It really is too bad ; 
And here, because an # is out, 
My “ lovely maid” is “ mad.” 


They drove her blind by poking in 


An eye—a process new— 
And tow @ ve gouged it out again, 
And made her crazy too. 


“ Where are the muses fled, that thou 
Shouldst live so long unsung.” 

Thus read my version ; here it is— 
“ Shouldst live so long unhung.” 

“The fate of woman’s love is thine”— 
An h commences “ fate ;” 

How small a circumstance will turn 
A woman’s love to hate! 


I'll read no more—what shal! I do? 
I'll never dare to send it! 


.& certain blithe and buxome widow, very wealthy, and as fair 


THE WIFE OF SEVEN HUSBANDS. 
A LEGEND OF ANCIENT LONDON. 


In the beginning of the reign of Edward the First, of long- 
legged memory, there lived upon Corne-hille, over against the 
spot where the water-tonne was a few years afterwards built, 


withal as she was wealthy ; she was only in her twenty-eighth 
year, of a tall and stately shape and bearing, and with com- 
manding and yet right modest features; her face was oval, 
her hair and eyes of bright black; her forehead high; her 
eyebrows arched, almost into semi-circles; her nose slightly 
aquiline ; her cheeks high coloured, and yet delicately a0 ; her 
lips small, and prettily bent; her teeth white and regular ; her 
chin rather forward and dimpled; and her complexion dark 
though not swarthy ; so that upon the whole she had rather 
a Jewish cast of countenance, and yet there was no rightful 
reason to suspect that there was even a drop of Israelitish 
blood in her veins, for her father, and his fathers before him, 
for many generations back, had been rich and respectable 
gold-workers, citizens of London, and had always married 
among their equals and friends. Busy tongues, however, 
there were that whispered something or other to this effect— 
than the maternal grandmother of Mrs. Alice (my young and 
pretty widow,) during the absence of her husband, who was 
a merchant, had become pretty closely acquainted with a 
young Hebrew, at that time oy in London; and that 
when her husband returned, he was, for some reason or other, 
80 any with his wife, that he - her away from him, and 
would never after see her, though he provided for her during 
her life, and himself educated the children she had borne up 
to the period of their parting. Now, though the latter part of 
the story is undoubtedly true, 1 would nevertheless caution 
my readers, gentle and simple, not to put too much trust in 
the former part thereof; remembering that husbands are hus- 
bands, and, from the beginning of the world to the present 
day, have been and are, a jealous and wayward race; and, 
moreover, that the breath of slander will at all times sully the 
brightest reputations ; and, besides, that conclusions are too 
wy rawn which the premises will by no fair means 
justify. 

But be this as it may, Mistress Alice was a very handsome 
woman, and, as has been before said, very wealthy, for her 
father always petted her, and although he had two other 
children, sons, he quarrelled with them both, and turned them 
out of doors, and very solemnly vowed he would dis- 
inherit them, and there is little doubt he would have kept his 
vow, but that they prevented him, the eldest by being drown- 
ed in the Fleet river, and the other by being murdered in an 
affray with the city watch. At the old man’s death, therefore, 
he left all his property, real and perscnal, to his “deare 
daughter Alice,” who was tnen twenty-one years old, and had 
lately been married for the first time in her life. She has been 
introduced to the reader as a widow, and if he was tempted 
to be surprised at ther being so young a one, what will he 
think when he reads that she was a widow for the fifth time? 
—ay, and was now on the eve of being married to her sixth 
husband—this was a Master Simon Shard, a draper of Corne- 
hille, who had a well-filled purse, a rather corpulent figure, a 
round and ruddy face, and was about two-and-thirty years of 
age. It was said he had been enamoured of the Alice 
previously to her three last marriages, but that he had not had 
courage enough to break his mind to her till some time after 
the death of her fourth husband, and when he did so, he found 
she was engaged to her (his ?) immediate forerunner, at whose 
death he again pressed his suit—was accepted, and they were 
married. After living together for about six months on the 
most seemingly loving and comfortable terms, Master Shard 
was found dead in his bed, without any previous illness or in- 
disposition ; this was Yery s' , at least strange it will pro- 
bably seem to the reader, though it was not so to Mrs. Alice’s 
nei, Locers, for, wonderful to relate, all her other husbands 
had died in the same way, and under the same circumstances. 
There had been from time to time many various opinions afloat 
upon this subject, and they had become more prevalent, 
stronger, and of longer lasting upon the successive d of 
each of her husbands. The most moderate had merely - 
ed, that “for certes Mrs. Alice was a very unlucky, or @ very 
lucky woman,” according to the speaker’s appreciation of 
wedlock: others looked very wise, and seemed to think a good 
deal, but said very little, gong contenting themselves with 
observing, “ That it really was very odd;” but again there 
were others, who—es} y on the death of Mr. Shard’s pre- 
decessor—deciared that “such things were clean out of the 
common run of nature, and that either Mrs. Alice, or some 
one not to be named among Christians, must have bewitched 
her husbands,” (and here the speaker and listeners, especially 
if females, would devoutly cross themselves,) “ or else some- 
thing or other” (also it seemed not to be named among Chris- 
tians) “ had carried them off in a very odd way, to say the least 
of it ;” and to this cautious and mysterious opinion the gener- 
ality of the last mentioned gossips, with additional self-cross- 
ing, assented. Still, however, Mrs. Alice’s conduct was so, not 
only unobjectionable, but praiseworthy ; she was so pious and 
charitable a woman, so good a neighbour, so kind a friend, and 
in short, both publicly and privately fulfilled all the domestic 
relations of life, in so exemplary a manner, that even the 
tongues of those who secretly envied her wealth, her beauty, 
and may be her luck, had not as yet dared to wag in open 
scandal against her: but a sixth occurrence of so extraordi- 
nary an event, it would seem gave sudden loose to their 
hitherto confined scruples and tongues; <=, putews the rea- 
son why they more freely vented their suspicions or their spite 
on the present occasion might be that Master Shard had been 
aman of great influence in the city—his connexions stood 
high in the eyes of men, and he had a cousin who was sheriff 
at the time of his death, and who declared when he heard it, 
“ by cock’s marrow, he would see into the matter that very 
moment,” and accordingly next morning, for he was just go- 
ing to sit down to dinner when he made the above declara- 
tion, he presented himself with a posse comitatus at Mrs. Alice’s 
door—and then the neighbourhood, as with one voice, spoke 
out against her; for their long held opinion of her (at least 
they said it had been long held) now found thé countenance 
of power—her a mh isy, and they had thought 
so all along—her charity ostentation,—her goodness and kind- 
ness, even those that had been benefitted by them, now found 
some hole to pick in, and in plain and pithy English they call- 
ed her a murderess. 

While this was going on without Mrs. Alice’s doors, an- 
other kind of scene was taking place within. The sheriff had 
been readily admitted, and was followed not only | the posse of 
the county, but by a posse of the venue (to use, I believe, a 
strictly lawful phrase.) consisting of all sorts of people, who 
either had or thought they had, or —— they should like 
to have, some concern in the business. ey found the widow 
by the bedside of her departed husband : she not only did not 





fly from, but courted investigation, and accordingly the bedy 






















































































was investigated, but not the slightest signs of violence was 
found upon it ; no trace of steel or poison—all was as right 
and as unaccountable as it ought to have been. There were 
some present who pretended to a great knowledge of human. 
nature, and who strictly watched Mrs. Alice during the whole 
transaction, and their evidence went still turther to clear her 
from the imputation it was sought to affix upon her: for they 
said her conduct was so thoroughly natural—she seemed be- 
tween indignation at the charge brought against her, and grief 
for the cause thereof; and there was no overacting in her 

ef, it seemed just what she would be likely to feel for the 
oss of such a husband, and to be rather sorrow for the 2 
that a to be upon her, than for the man himself. The 
sheriff and his friends therefore, whatever they might have 
os or wished, found themselves forced to declare her 
guiltless; and after partaking of a slight refection, consisting 
ot boiled beef, suet puddings, sai and ale, left the widow 
to her solitude. His declaration of her guiltlessness was soon 
known among her neighbours, almost all of whom, without 
any delay or ulty, returned to their former opinion 
of her, greatly pitying her for the trouble she had been put to, 
and much wondering how folks should be so spiteful as to tell 
such wicked stories. In a few days orders were given for the 
burial of the late Master Shard in Mrs. Alice’s family vault, 
which was in St. Michael’s church, and which vault, though 
one of considerable extent, Mrs. Alice seemed in a fair way of 
filling choke full with her husbands. 

St. Michael’s church stood at the period of this tale, and for 
aught the teller knows to the contrary, stands to this day at 
the eastern end of Cornhill, and about midway between this 
church and Mrs. Alice’s house there was a pot-house or tavern, 
known by the sign of the “ Sevenne Starres ;” in the tap-room 
of this tavern, upon the afternoon when Master Shard was to 
be carried to his long home, there assembled a very | 
company of some dozen worthy citizens who were gettin, 1 
of good things and gratitude towards the giver of the feast, 
Master —_— Lessomour, a young merchant, whose safe re- 
turn from a long and poset het oe Mediterranean 
they were met to celebrate. Master mour was not yet 
thirty, though hard upon it; tall, omer and well built; 
face was handsome and manly, and his large blue eyes looked 
like mirrors of his frank heart ; his a was naturally 
fair, but exposure to sun and storm had given it a health 
tan, as they had also yet more bleached his light hair, whi 
he wore long and cur down his neck and shoulders; in 
short, he was altogether a comely young man to look upon, 
and the e knew it too, for it was particularly observed of 
him that his carriage, which was at all times and coy 
would assume a little bit of a swagger when he either met 
the streets, or was passing under windows where were sitting 
any young and pretty = damsels. In his m moods he 
was pla as a month-old kitten, as very a galliard as the 
best among them; but when business req it, he was as 
staid and sober as if an idle jest or an extra cup of had 
never passed his lips, so that he was equally well thought of 
among the grave and the gay ; some of the oldest and wealthi- 
est of the citizens would nod to him in passing, and some even 
went so far as to declare upon "Change, “ they believed you 
Master Lessomour would be a man well to do in the world, if,” 
for they generally added a reservation, “if he only took care 
of himself and had good luck.” They might indeed have been 
a little influenced in the formation of opinion, by 
the fact of his being the only heir and great favourite of a very 
rich and very old uncle. On the afternoon in question, he 
and his boon companions were at the height of their merri- 
ment, when one who was sitting in the bay window, that jut- 
ted out into the street, observed the funeral of Master Shard 
approaching, and gave notice thereof to the others. The pas- 

of a dead body being a solemn event, and they being or- 
thodox Christians (according to the orthodoxy of those times) 
their merriment was therefore mded, and I will nué un- 
dertake to say there was not a 5) of curiosity mixed u 
with this religious feeling, for they rose, one and all, and hud- 
dled into the window recess, in order to have a fair view of 
the funeral procession, which as matters went then-a-days was 
a very sumptuous one. Most of the party present being ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, at once recogn: 
whose funeral it was, and the ignorant and anxious ears of 
Master Lessomour were greedily drinking in sundry marvel- 
lous tales of the rich widow of Corne-hille, when she herself 
passed yao | by the window, looking becomingly down- 


“ Be she what she may,” exclaimed my young merchant, 
“by the pillars of St. Hercules, she is a lovely wench, and steps 
out like an emperatrice.” 

“A witch, Master Martyn,” replied one, the oldest of his 
companions, “a wicked witch is she, take an honest man’s 
word for it, who should know something about such things.” 

“ He is married to a shrew,” said another, in an audible un- - 
der tone, which produced a heavy laugh against the former 
speaker : in this, however, Master Lessomour did not join, nor 
with his companions who resumed their places round the well 
stored table, but drawing a stool into the window recess, and 

a tankard of ale with him, he sat him down, intending, 
he said, fo have another glimpse of the fair widow as she 
should return from the church ; meanwhile, he requested the 
company to tell him something more about her, as they seemed 
to know so much, and he ng, having been so long away 
from home—and conenay. ter Andrews (he who had 
boasted of his knowledge of such things, and was indeed re- 
puted the most garrulous gossip in the parish) with the as- 
sistance and interruption of companions, when they 
thought he had not made enough of a point, went 

a relation of Mrs. Alice’s life and adventures; and, 
which relation, divested of a considerable share of fiction with 
which Master Andrews had _— it, and v. —_—, 4. “ 
humbly hoped, in somethi a more co! n , cor- 
foo op btn with that which has already been laid 
before the reader. During all this while, Martyn Lessomour 
spoke not a word, and when at length the narration was 
ended, he slapped his hand lustily on the window-sill, and 
cried out, “ By the seven and they are ruling ones now, 
casting up his eyes to te den over the door, “but it is a 
strange the—en whether true or false I will soon know—for 
if the mind of man hold good within me four-and-twenty- 
hours, I will somehow or other scrape knowledge with this said 
witching widow.” 

At this observation, there was a general outcry, some de- 
claring he would do as he said, others that he cou id not; and 
some presuming on long intimacy with him, or on their greater 
advance in , vowed he should not. : e 

“ And we'll see that, my merry masters, in an eye-twinkle, 
cried Lessomour, “ for here comes the dame back as if to my 
wish” and with that, to the no small wonderment of his 
friends, he started from his seat, and clapping his cap upon 
one side of his head, hurried out of the door, and him- 
selfon the middle of the path whereon Dame with a 
few attendants was ret g: he staid there, till she came 
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within two or three paces of him, and then drew back to make 
way for her—she looked up, and their eyes met, and, bowing 
as »efully as he could, which was not indifferently, he drew 
back still further. Mrs. Alice turned with the intent to cross 
the road, but some horsemen riding by at the moment pre- 
vented her from doing 80 ; wh ter I ste! 


sion, 
stalled ; for when he came there, he found he had some friends 
with him, and, of course, he was not anxious to make his wife’s 
conduct matter of public talk. He sat, therefore, the whole 
evening nearly in sile 





ed him, His purpose was, however, so far fore- 








from a lamp that was burning on a table, fell through her locks 
upon her face, and Martyn saw that it was of that livid pale. 
ness, and that her eyes were brightened by that hateful snake. 
like look, which he had only once before beheld in reality, 


lence ; for which, however, they made full | though in memory t ds and the ds of times: he 








ping to her side, said “ Fair dame, will you let a stranger do 
his poor duty here, and see you safe over.” She courtesied, 
and accepted the arm he offered her ; and after escorting her 
across the road, where they again exchanged courtesies, he left 
her, and joined his companions, who from the window had be- 
held with astonishment his bold gallantry. They conspired to 
attack him with a good deal of bantering and ralllery upon his 
exploit; but he was in such high spirits at the good success of 
it, and so well pleased with the way in which he had acquit- 
ted himself, that he fairly turned the tables upon them; or if, 
literally speaking, he did not do that, they pretty nearly did it 
for themselves; for in the course of two hours there was not 
one of the party, with the exception of Master Lessomour, who 
was too merry to get drunk, and of Master Andrews, on whom 
liquor had no more effect than on a sponge, only making him 
heavy ; with these exceptions, there was not one who did not 
turn himself under the table. 

Martyn dreamed all night of the lovely widow, and rose 
next morning at the first b of dawn, and betimes to 
visit the widow. In due time they were married and lived 
very happily. : 

It chanced, however, that, as they were sitting together si- 
lently one evening upon a low stool or settle (in shape some- 
thing like a modern settee, png em quaintly carved frame 




























































and elbows,) gazing upon the dying embers of a wood-fire, that 
had been piled up between the brazen dogs on the brick hearth, 
that Mrs. Alice fetched a sigh. 

S Why dost sigh, sweetheart ?” said her husband ; “ art not 

PP. ” 

. Phases not that I sighed, dear Martyn,” she said, “ Certes, 
it was not for lack of happiness, for I am right happy.” 

“Tam glad to hear thee say so, and think thou sayest sooth 
— if I may at all judge from mine own heart—for I am happier 
than I ever yet have been.” 

“ And so, in truth, am I, Martyn—for I am happy now ; and, 
indeed, I never knew happiness till 1 knew thee.” 

“ Nay, now thou art surely cajoling me, sweetest. 
thou, thou were never happy ere now ?” 

“ | say, till I knew thee, never—never!” As she said this 
with great stress on the word, never, Martyn, whose arm was 
girdling her, felt her shudder strongly, and he shook 
too. 

After a short pause, he resumed, “ Didst thou, then, not love 
thy other husbands, Alice ?” 

“Love them! No, Martyn—no; I hated them—hated them 
with a deadly hate.” And at these words her face grew lividly 
pale, and her eyes fixed on her husband’s with a strange and 
snake-like glistening, that his marrow thrilled again, and his 
heart beat thick. He spoke to her, however, in a meek voice, 
and said— 

“ Why didst thou hate them so, Alice ?” 

“ Because that they were drunkards and faithless, Martyn ; 
and, therefore, I hated them so; and, therefore, were it possi- 
ble thou shouldst be such, I should even so hate thee, much, 
very much as I do now love thee.” She uttered these words 
in . tone of deep tenderness, and fell weeping on his 
neck. 

He strove, both by caresses and assurances, to soothe her ; 
but it was sometime before he could do so. The conversation 
was not resumed, and they retired to bed. But Martyn’s mind 
continued very restless, and he lay awake long after his wite 
had gone to sleep; he could not iss her words from his 
brain, nor efface the impression they had made thereon ; and, 
after turning the matter over a great many times, he came to 
the resolution that he would see a little more into the matter. 
At last he fell asleep, but it was only to wake soon from a wild 
dream. He thought him and his wife were still sitting on the 
low settle, as they had been that evening ; and that their faces 
were lit up, as they then had been, by the fitful glimmering of 
the dying embers—that Aer’s wore the same livid hue, and her 
eyes glistened in the same snake-like manner, that had then 
so frightened him; and that they were fixed, as then, upon 
his, and, though her look was most shocking, that he was fas- 
cinated by it, and could not move away his glance from her’s ; 
and her tace kept growing paler and paler ; and her eyes grew 
brighter and brighter, and more and more terrible; and he 
grew sick and sicker at heart, and felt a reeling in his brain, 
and a choking in his throat; and still he could not turn his 
oo her. And, behold! her long black curls, that hung 

t her neck and shoulders, of a sudden, and yet 
slowly, to become instinct with life ; and, one by one, they un- 
curled themselves—some moving their ends to and fro, and up 
and down, as he had seen leeches do in a vase when they 
sought to fix their heads somewhere—others, again, twined 
themselves round the carved rail-work of the settle—while 
others, arching and stretching themselves out, twisted round 
his neck so tightly that they nearly throttled him. He woke 
up in alarm and agony, and found his wife’s long hair, indeed, 
around his neck—and her arms, too; and her head was lying 
on his chest, and she was sobbing violently. He asked her 
what ailed her; and she said she had a dreadful dream, all 
of which that she could recollect, was, that she had seen him 
murdered. 

Martyn slept no more that night; and, the next morning, 
he rose betimes, and, pretending business, he went out at an 
early hour. Business, however he had none. He walked 
forth at the Cripplegate, and swoulled through the Finsburie 
fields, and so away into the country, without any fixed deter- 
mination or even knowledge of whither he was going. It was 
a drizzly day, too; but he seemed unconscious of it, though 
he was soon drenched to the skin. But he kept walking about, 
thinking over the scene of the last evening, and all the stories 
he remembered to have heard of his wife from the day he first 
saw her, and all other stories he could remember ever to have 
heard respecting witches and their nay till he began to 
hold his wife for one in real earnest; or, if she was not a 
witch, she certainly was something else of an unusual nature, 
but what he could not just then bring himself to decide. Still 
he felt that he was not, somehow or other, safe with her, in 
spite of all her fondness for him ; and reflecting upon her ex- 
pressions of | hate for her former husbands, and the cause 
whereto she had ascribed that hate, he conceived a design to 
try her love, which he determined to carry into immediate 
execution. It was long after sunset when he returned home, 
and he went straight to bed, pleading cold and weariness. 
The next a he sat all the forenoon with his wife; but, in 
spite of her kindness and. attention, he could not overcome 
the disagreeable feeling that was upon him. He remained re- 
served, and almost sullen; and, at last, Mrs. Alice seemed in- 
fected with the same manner. At noon he left his house, and 
went straightways to Master Andrews, who lived not far off, 
with the pu e ot inducing from him a recital of some of 
those marvellous tales wherewith he had, on a former occa- 


Meanest 





as any, and left them with the full determination of — 


casually upon a piece of apple rind lying in the path, and, 
slipping, fell into the mire, for it had been raining alt 
too. 


ds by their boisterous and drunken noise. He sat as late | saw too that she had a small knife in one hand. Slowly and 
stilly, like a ghost, she glided on—but away from him; and 
going up to lace where she had hung her gown up when 
she undressed, be took it down and rip 

sleeves of it, and took something out: she then went to the 
hearth, where there was a fire burning, for it was wiffter, and 
having laid the knife and whatever else she held in her hand, 
beside the lamp upon the table, she seemed searching for 
something about the hearth. At last Martyn heard her mut- 
ter, “ Not here—how foolish—heedless of me—I must go and 
fetch it from below.” She moved towards the door—Martyn's 
heart beat within him, as he thought the moment she should 
be gone, he would leap from the bed and rush past her down 
the stairs, and out of the house—for he strangely felt that to 
be alone would be more dreadful than to be in her most dread- 
ed presence. She stopped, however, at the door—laid hold 
of the latch, but did not raise it—and continued in a low mut- 
ter, “ Not here; ae it was for some good end I forgot it 
—mayhap that I should give him one more trial yet—shall I? 
—I shall—one more trial I will give thee, dear Martyn, dear 
still, though lost, 1 dread—one more—one more ;” and saying 
this, she hurried back to her bed, and leaning her head upon 
Martyn’s shoulder, sighed and sobbed, net loudly indeed, but 
as if her heart were cracking—and he—he lay deadly still by 
her side, for he really feared to speak to her, even though*it 
were to speak comfort ; or when he thought of doing so, the 
remembrance of her word, “one trial more” stifled him—she 
seemed soon after to doze. In the morning he took care to 
rise before her, and woke her in so doing—he went up, as if 
by accident, to the table, and saw that beside the knife there 
lay a smallish rouhd dump of lead. 

“ What is this for, Alice ’” he said in a careless tone—for he 
knew she was watching him. 

“What is it?’ she replied. He took it to her bedside. 
“That,” she continued, “isa weight from the sleeve of m 
gown; I cut it out last night, to put in a smaller, for I find it 
toc heavy.” 

Martyn laid it down, and presently left the room. It was 
some time before his wife joined him below stairs, and when 
she did at last come, her eyes looked so swollen and red, that 
Martyn was pretty sure she had been weeping ; he said nothing 
about it, however, but in a few minutes rose, and took down 
his cap, and said, “I am bidden forth to dinner again to-day, 
Alice.” “Good bye then, Martyn, good bye,” was all her 
answer, and that was said in alow, very solemn, yet kind tone 
of voice. He lingered in the room for a moment or two, in 
the hope she would say something more to him, for he felt less 
inclined to pursue his fraud that day than he had ever felt be- 
fore; perhaps it was from a return of love he felt thi ps 
from fear—she said, however, nothing more, ind did not 
seem to notice his presence ; so after saying, “ Well, good bye, 
Alice,” he withdrew. He went at once to his next door neigh- 
bours, and requested them to hold th lves in readiness, in 
case he should want for their assistancein the night, for he 
had some idea, he said, that there would be an attempt to rob, 
or perhaps to murder him that —_ This greatly alarmed 
his neighbours, and they promi to do what he requested, 
and the moment he had left them, they sent for a re-inforce- 
ment of their friends, and also begged of the fitting authori- 
ties that there might be an additional watch set in their neigh- 
bourhood that night. 

Lessomour returned earlier by some hours than usual, and 
to his wonder, found his door was not fastened within. He 
entered, and called, but no one answered—he fastened the 
door, and went up to his bedroom, where he found his wife 
already in bed, and seemingly fast asleep:—this was the first 
time she had not sat up for him. He made a great noise, over. 
turning stools and boxes, and sundry other things, and then 
cursing at them after the manner of drunken men—but his 
wife still seemed to sleep soundly; he spoke to her, but she 
made no answer. Really believing she was asleep, he got into 
bed, and pretended himself to p, and to snore—=still she 
lay quiet. For two hours after he got into bed she never 
moved; but then she quickly but silently sli from the 
bed, hurried, but still without noise, toa st near the fire, 
took from under one of the cushions a iron ladle, and, 
what Martyn knew for the leaden weight he had seen 
in the morning—this put into the ladle, kneeling upon 
one knee, set it upon the fire; in about a minute she turned 


his plan into effect that very night. On his way home 


open one of the 
1 that day 


At first he was not a little put out; but, after a little re- 
flection, remembering that this very mischaace might be made 
serviceable to his scheme, with disordered dress, bending 
knees, drooping mouth, and half-closed eyes (assuming, as 
much as he could, the bearing of a drunken man), he presented 
himself at his door. His wife, although it was now late in the 
night, had sent the servants to bed, and had herself sat up for 
him—a mark of attention that some very loving wives do, at 
times, pay te their husbands, often more to their annoyance 
than comfort. In the present instance, however, nothing 
could have happened more to Lessomour’s wish. The moment 
his wife saw him, her face flushed even to darkness, and her 
black eyes widened to a great size, as she said in a tone half 
of anger, half of dread, “ Why, Martyn, what is this? what 
has befallen thee ?” ; 

- _ Seen with some friends, my love,” he replied, speaking 
thingly. 

- aetyet Martyn!” she answered, and bit her lip, and 
pak her head, “a-get thee to thy bed; I will follow 

uickly.” 
. He eens accordingly ; but it was some time before she did 
follow him, and she lay down by his side without speaking a 
word to him. He pretended to be asleep, though he did not 
really sleep all that night; nor more, he thought, did she—for 
she tossed about, and seemed very restless, now and then mut- 
tering to herself; and as soon as morning broke, she rose, and 
dressed herself, and left the room. That whole of that day he 
staid at home, feigning to have a bad headache. She was very 
attentive to him, but in no way hinted at his conduct the fore- 
going evening. In two or three days he repeated the experi- 
ment, andjwith nearly the same success, saving that Mrs. Alice 
seemed 4 little more gloomy the following day. He tried it a 
third time, and the fourth, and that night she did not come to 
his bed at all. The next morning she spoke to him, for the 
first time, upon the subject; she expressed more sorrow than 
anger—talked kindly to him—said she had hoped once, twice, 
and even thrice, that his coming home full of liquor might 
have been a mishap; but she now felt forced to fear that 
drunkenness was becoming an usage with him; and she 
begged him, with tears in her eyes, as he prized her happiness, 
to stop in good time, ere it did, in truth, become an usage. 
He was moved by her earnestness, and promised her, and, at 
the time, himself determined to disquiet her no further on this 
head; but an impulse, which how he could not resist, 
him in a few days to break his word. Twice more his 
conduct called forth pressing entreaties from his wife—the 
last time, indeed, they were mingled with some reproaches ; 
but it all was of no effect upon Lessomour, he continued in 
the career he had began. The day after he had returned home, 
for the seventh time, in a pretended state of drunkenness, his 
wife said to him,“ Martyn, I have prayed thee till I am 
weary: I now warn thee—take heed. As my husband, I owe 
thee love and duty; but I can pay neither to a drunkard. 
Heed my warning, or woe upon us both !” : 

And did Martyn still go on with the pursuit of his experi- 
ment?’—He did. Although he saw it was losing him his 
wife’s love, and winning him her anger—her hate—he went 
on, with an unswerved resolution, which, in such a cause, 
seemed obstinacy or madness, or wogse. In the present en- 
lightened age, I should not like to say he was bewitched, or 
to attribute to any ~—\-7- influence the strong impulse 
which led him on to do as he was doing, in spite of his better 
sense and better feeling—in spite of the love he had unques- 
tionably borne his w in spite of the danger which he felt 
he was thrusting {himself into and feared; and yet I equally 
dislike to spppose that he was tempted to this severe trial of 
his*wife's oe and duty either by too great faith in them, 
or a want of it; though something, perhaps, of a similar na- 
ture was the trial to which Henry put his Emma, and Posthu- 
mus his Imogene ; in neither case, indeed, so severe a one, nor, 
for his personal safety, may be, so dangerous; but, whatever | 
might have been his motive, it certainly to himself was as in- 
explicable as he owned it to be irresistible. Again, therefore, 








he transgressed, aud was again threatened : again he reiterated | her face to the bed, and then raised it up, and Martyn saw that 
his offence ; and then his wife said to him next day, “ Goest | though her features were frightfully writhen with bad pas- 
thou forth to-day, Martyn ?” sions, there were tears in her eyes that e an inward 


“I must, indeed, Alice,” he answered ; “I have weighty busi- | struggle. 
ness to do to-day.” 

“Then mark me, Martyn. I am not going to pray thee ; but 
I have warned thee once, and I have warned thee twice, and I 


She rose, notwithstanding, and whi |\—* Now 
—no flinching’—and walked up to the bed, with the ladle 
containing the molten lead in her right hand ; and just as she 
brought this forward to pour in her husband's ear, he started 





now warn thee for the third and for the last time. Go at thy | up with a loud outcry, seized her hand and jumped out of bed, 
risk, and see thou heed this warning better than thou have | at the same time saying, “ Shameless assassin! have I caught 
done mine others. Go not furth to-day, Martyn; or, going, thee? Help, ho! help, neighbours! Help—murder!” Alice did 


come not back to me as thou hast been wont of late to come. | not scream—nor start even—but stared in her husband's face, 
Better that thou stay from me altogether; but better yet that | and with a strong effort freed her hand, flung the ladle into 
thou stay with me altogether, Martyn.” the fire, sank on a stool behind her, and hid her face in her 
“ Nay, nay, I needs must go, Alice.” hands. Lessomour continued calling for help, which call, his 
“ There needs no plea, Martyn, but thine own will—thine | neighbours, to do them justice, were not slow to —but wo 
own stubborn will—that will not bend to thy wife’s prayer. | the number of two score and odd, well armed, they forced the 
Ay! I said I would not pray thee, but Ido now. Look! see, | outer door, and were hastening up the stairs. As they were 
! Lam on my knees here to thee—and there are tears | close upon the bed-room door, Alice took her hands from her 
in ane eyes !—and, kneeling and yveeping thus, I pray thee face, and with a hollow voice said—“ Martyn Lessomour, be- 
aay forth to-day. I have had dreams of tats dreams of | fore the ever living God, Iam glad this hath so happened.” 
foretoken, Martyn ; and only last — I did truly dream | Before he could reply, his prt ne and the watch were in 
that-——” [Here she gulped, as if for breath.] the room, and upon his charge, seized his wife. 
lose thy life, an thou go forth to-day, Martyn.” The next day the coffins of her former husbands were all 
But Martyn Lessomour, like Julius Ciesar, was not to be | opened, and in the skulls of each was found a quantity of lead, 
frightened from a fixed purpose by a wife’s dreams; and he| which had plainly been poured in through one of the ears. 
answered her,— Mrs. Alice was soon after tried upon the evidence of her liv- 
“ Wife, wife, thou urt a fearful woman, and makest me fear | ing husband, and that of her dead ones, which, though mute, 
thee ; but, natheless, I shall go.” was no less . She would say nothing in her defence; 
“ Go then,” she said, and rose and left him ; and he shortly | indeed after the words she spoke to her husband in the bed- 
after went from the house—he returned in the evening in the | room on the night of her yy she never uttered an- 
same assumed state as before, and went to bed. For the last | other; only, in the court, during her trial, when Lessomout 
two days that he had played this part, since his wife had be- was bearing witness that he pretended drunkenness to try 
gun to use threats, he gone when he left his own house, | what effect it would have upon her—when he swore to this, 
either to a friend’s or a tavern, where he slept away all the Alice, whose back had hitherto been towards turned r- 
time he was absent, in order that he might lie awake during pidly round, fixed her are Je upon his, and uttering 4 
the night, to watch what his wife would do; but during this | shriek of pierci , would have fallen, but that be 
day he had not, for disquietude of mind, been able to sleep at | jailer caught her fn arms ; and that look, and that sound, 
all ; but now that he was in bed, such a drowsiness came over | -” Lessomour never forgot to his dying day. His wilt 
him, that in spite of all his endeavours he soon fell into a | was found guilty of petit treason, and was burnt to death ia 
sound sleep. From this he was aroused by his wife’s getting | Smithfield, acco: to the law of the land. 
out of bed; yet, although he at once started into thorough | And so great a noise did this story make, that in the course 
wakefulness, he had the presence of mind to pretend to be still | of that year a statute was more y to settle 
asleep, and lay still and watched her. She had thrown a night the office of Coroner, and the powers and duties of hi 
gown around her—but her hair was loose, and hung ling | the jury he should summon to the inquest. 
about her neck, and as she passed the foot of the bed, the tl Martyn Lensomour lived to be a very old, and, as had beet 


“Thou wilt 
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foretold of him, a very rich man—but he never was a happy 


man. 


HOGARTH AND THE LITTLE DRUMMER. 


It is 1746,—the year of the great battle of Culloden,and the 
final defeat of the Pretender and his brawny Highland adher- 
ents; a little drummer-boy stands at a door on the north-east 
side of Leicester Square, waiting for admittance. 

It is ten o'clock on an August morning, and the square 
brass plate, on which is engraved the name of 

WILLIAM HOGARTH 


shines in the already hot sun, for all the world as if it were 
pure gold. And very lustrous and splendid, too, is the gilt 
cork head over the door; which, devised by Hogarth him- 
self, gives the house (to the milkman, the sweep, the butcher, 
&e..) the name of “ The Golden Head.” A lean Jew—an ex- 
cruciating performer on the clarionet—is scaring the sparrows 
on the west end of the square. On the north side there is a 





man with a telescope, who, for a halfpenny a-piece, allows | £° 


any curious person to have a peep at the shrivelled heads of 
the rebels on the Temple Bar, for the houses are thin and 
scattered, and there is here and there a clear view of that gate 
of London. 

A second knock-and-ring, and soon the smart, fresh-colour- 
ed little drummer—in his looped and laced scarlet uniform, 
and his conical grenadier hat, is let in dara Lewis, Ho- 
garth’s manager and printseller. She is talking to a man ina 
battered cocked hat, and with a great bar of sticking-plaister 
on his forehead, who is going to Mr. Luke Sullivan, the en- 
craver, With some of the painter's touched proofs. 

There is a rap ata side-door to the left of the hall, andthe 
next moment a hearty and slightly pompous voice cries, 
“Come in, Tom!” 

As the drummer enters, a fair, well-featured man—one Mr. 
Richardson, the printer of Salisbury Court—rises and takes 
his leave. Hogarth would detain him here. “ No,” says the 
composed man of business, “friend Ho : I value my own 
time, as I regard that of others; besides I have promised 
to meet a Mr. Samuel Johnson at the Mitre Tavern, at about 
eleven, and I know it to be not far from that now. Be a good 
lad,” says he, as he pats Tom’s head in going out, “ and thou 
cannot fail to be a good soldier of King rge.” 

The door slams behind him, and then the measured sound 
of Mr. Richardson’s feet dies away along the pavement in the 
direction of the King’s Mews. 

Now I have time to look round the room. There, on a Pee 
near the door, hangs the scarlet roquelaure, cocked-hat, an 
cane, which accompany the painter every evening when he 
walks round the — of the Fields. a 

The painter, a little, thickset man, with an ugly merry face, 
and a scar on the left temple, partly hidden by the fur-edged 
cap he now wears, is sitting at his easel, which stands near 
the window. Near him is his dog “Trump,” a great object of 
admiration with Tom, at whom, however, he grunts and 
shows a dangerous duplex movement of white teeth. The 
painter wears a blue coat, and his trim, sturdy little legs, with 
their silver buckled shoes, are stretched out on either side of 
the easel. 

The picture on the easel is the celebrated “ March to Finch- 
ley,” now in the Foundling—it represents the humorous and 
disorderly march of King George's cuards through Tottenham 
Court turnpike, on their road to Scotland, via 

“Tom,” says Hogarth, agenn yb boy to his side, who 
instantly endings his drum, and pping it with a rattle on 
the floor, thrusts the sticks into his belt, and the 
easel with a certain sort of sancy shyness not to drum- 
mer-boys. 

“Did you ever see any one painting before,Tom?” says 
Hogarth, selecting two or three favourite brushes from an 
armful on the le. 

“No, sir; never but once, when our drum-major, at Inver- 
ness, repainted the lion and unicorn on my drum, that had got 
a little burnt with powder—but he only used three colours, 
sir, blue, yellow, and vermilion.” 

“ Come a little nearer then, Tom, and look on my picture ; 
do you know what ent these men belong to?” 

“Ah! well, I should think so, sir; they’re our guards, of 
course—the second company—Captain wson’s company, 
that foaght so well at Culloden, and got almost cut to pieces. 
There’s drunken Clarke, the corporal, with a woman on each 
arm, and there’s our sergeant without his spontoon. Why, 
there in the baggage waggon is Moll Fisher and Kitty Rooney, 
all the babies, the camp kettle, and the knapsacks ; and there’s 
little Bob Wildduck, the fifer, who the Duke of Cumberland 
has promised a pair of colours to. Oh, my! isn’t it like?” 

“ And who is the boy as yet without a head, Tom ?” 


“I don’t know—it can’t be Piping ——, because he was 


killed at Preston, fighting over Colone! ner’s body ; is it 
Charley Coram, of the second battalion?—he wasn’t with us, 
sir.” 

“No; it is little Tom, the drammer, whom I found fighti 
the other day with Tiddw Doll, the pieman, at South 
fair.” 
“« Oh, my ! Mr. Hi , won't mother be pleased ; let me 
bring smother to see the soldier picture.” 

“ And so you shall, Tom ; if it will give her any pleasure. 
Do you know what public-house this is, here to the left ” 


“Of course I do, sir; why it’s the Adam and Eve, where we | di 


to take our last @ 


all stop 
them, too, who we left 


ht of good London beer. 
Some in Scotland. 


ind in 


There 
is Jockey James and the three noblemen looking at the boxer | pipes 
—and there is—and how we are marching, Muster Hogarth !” 
“ Rather a scramble, Tom ; but so it was, for I drew you all 


Then 


directly I got home that day.” 4 : 
“Oh! we got steadier when we got Highgate, sir. 
the Fell in the rear, and the pe took their places. 
(Hf Tom in a proper attitude.) 
“ Now, Tom, be perfectly steady ; but talk as much as you 
like, and in half-an-hour 


and cheese for you. Did you take 


the dinner call.” 


“Well, sir, I was kept a year at the long roll, ‘ daddy mam- 
e close 


my’ we call it; then 


learnt the ten stroke 
flams, the drag, and the iddile.” 


“The pe jaa Th degrees i went on to the ‘ re- 
- 4 en a 
be ; we shut the barrack 


treat,’ that is played at gun-fire, when 
gates, or form pickets. The ‘ tap-too, 
close their taps, and the men retire to quarters. 
that is for the men to commence 4 


that is for getting up ; and the ‘ three camps, that is the salute | through 


for receiving delivering the colours.” 


“ Why it is quite a business, Tom. Pass me that oil-bottle ; 


thank you. Le 
“ Yes, sir, it takes time learning. 


shall ring the bell for some bread 
long ,Jearning the drum, 
Tom? Tighten the braces and give us the devil’s tattoo—or 


is when the suttlers 
Soe The ‘general,’ | “ Well, he charged, sir, once or twice—but, lord, sir, it was 
reveille 


care, he is too much broken in. He sits down at a table with 
a pair of sticks, and I sit opposite to him with another pair, 
sir. Then he begins with a five-stroke roll; two right hand, 
two left, even and true, and so it comes,sir. But the flam and 
paradiddle are cruel hard, and so is the double tap-too.” 

“ And where’s your place in fighting, Tom? in the rear?” 
“No; on the flank, sir. We have to beat the charge or the 
cease firing. We're not afraid of that, sir, more than the 
other men, though we are only drummers; and, besides, my 
father, sir, was a soldier. I was bred up to it like, sir, d’ye 
see?” 


“Far be it from me, Tom, to dispute your courage; you 
gave that pieman a tremendous thrashing.” 

“ Yes, sir; I'll tell you how it was, sir. I and Jack Reeves, 
of the Coldstreams, had been to Southwark fair to see Brough- 
ton and Figg wrestle. Presently, st the door of a puppet- 
show, who should come up to us but Tiddy Doll, the pieman, 
looking as sly as two.” 

“A little more round to the right, Tom; that’s right, 
on.” . 
“ And says he, ‘Here, my lad, I'll toss you for a mutton 
pie.’ ‘Done,’ says I. I was two out of three, and then he 
would not pay, you know. ‘ You a soldier, says he; ‘ wh 
ou aint weaned ; a spoonful of shot would send you to Jones’s 
ocker.’ ‘Let him have it,” says Jack tome. ‘Do you want 
it?’ says 1 to Tiddy. ‘Yes; as hot as you can let me have 
it, my tulip, says Tiddy. So at it we went, just as you came 
up and found us hammer and tongs.” 
“ It was ‘ pull baker, pull devil,” toa certainty ; why Tiddy’s 
own mother would not have known him.” 
“*That’s how I learnt to fight at Culloden,’ said ! to 
Tiddy ; ‘let this teach you, my young man, how to cheat a 
soldier of King George, and off he went, sir, looking as 
sheepish as you like.” 
“ Now tell us something about Culloden, Tom, and how the 
duke and you routed the rebels, and drove the Pretender into 
France. I hope your courage in that slaughter of the High- 
landers, Tom, was as marked as in your celebrated encounter 
with Tiddy Doll, the London pieman.” 
“ Well, sir, I hope you're not poking fun at me. I tried to 
do my duty. Serjeant Whittaker said I stood fire as well as 
any of ‘em, and that was just before a Cameron man cut him 
nearly in two with his broadsword ; but I caught up a dead 
man’s firelock, and clapped a bullet into the rebel rascal just 
as he was leaping a low stone wall. I am a Gloucestershire 
gamekeeper’s son, I thought to myself, and I could kill a man 
as easily as a rabbit if I tried. It was there we lost our 
old Captain Hall, as brave a man as ever served King 
Geo » 


rge. 
Hogarth here rings the bell, and orders a pot of ale for Tom 
to drink King George’s health in, which on its arriving, he 
does frankly and devoutly. 
“ Not, sir, talking too much for you, Muster Hogarth ?” 
“ Not a bit, Tom, I like it; it cheers me over my work ; 
_ now tell us what you saw of the great battle in Scot- 


“ Well ae there, sir, I don’t know as I - pr Fm 
powder, smoke, sword-cuts, great, bare, hairy legs striding 
down on us, a fight round the colours, and bayonets digging in 
the plaids, and a good deal of blood; drums beating all the 
time, and horns blowing, and the great guns blazing away.” 

“*Pon my word, Tom, a very striking, unconscious picture 
of the terrors and impressions of a battle. And how did the 
rebels fight? I sup like men trying to save their heads 
from Temple Bar spikes, Tom, eh ?” 

“ Like devils, save your honour, like drunken devils. I saw 
one great Athol man hew down six of our dragoons. He'd 
got his back up to a wall, and they could do nothing till they 
got behind the wall and blew his head off: an old man, too, sir.” 
“ Did these Highlanders break th 
—Turn your face just a trifle to the 
“Oh! yes, sir; I couid see them sometimes pull down their 
bonnets and throw down their targets, all over silver nails— 
just like a trunk—then come leaping at our men with their 
broadswords, their pipers playing all the time like madmen, 
and the wind puffing out their plaids, so that they looked as if 
they were flying.” 

“ Andhow did the duke take it” 

“Oh! he was as cool as a cucumber, as they say ; but you 
should have seen our sergeant, Mr. H: , Sergeant Davis. 
‘Steady! he kept crying, ‘ with that file-firing ; steady as on 
parade—let every shot tell, boys—give the dogs the lead hot 
and fast—but still steady ; and he went along the line, keep- 
ing the gun-barrels down even with his cane. 

“ Brave, fellow, indeed, Tom ; is he to be promoted?” 

“ The duke wanted to promote him, sir, but Sergeant Davis 
said ‘ Thank your grace; but I’m a plain man, and I don’t 
want to push up among my betters. I'd rather, an’ it please 
you, go on and take my luck with the men, for they know my 
ways now, and I know theirs; so they gave him ten guineas, 
hm a sword, and he’s with us still.” 

“Were you trightened, Tom, when the Highlanders came 
down on your line? Did the drum shake a little, eh? now 
confess. The Macdonalds are rather more terrible than Tiddy 
Doll, the pieman.” 

“Not I, sir; notI. I beat the 
been on the vi 
bo 


7 as nage: if I had 
green down at Cirencester, wing the 

the flam and the paradiddle Fe tell you, sir, that 
ade hy Ig pe Sehr. 
ribbons ing, bi words whistling, and targets ing, 
as they ran on barking out their highland ;gibberish, and the 

ipes screaming like mad pi Some of the Hessian regi- 
giment got frightfully in the face with broadswords 
and the scythes. But all Sergeant Davis said, was— Bayonets 
breast high, boys—drive at their puddings—give them pepper, 
boys!” 
* But I thought, Tom, the sword was sometimes too much 
for the bayonet ?” 

“ Well, sir, I tell you, they had one nasty trick—when we gave 
them No. 1 with the bayonet, some of them t it in the 
oe ones Sa to the left that bro ¢ the steel, 
and they came down on your head with a swish.” 

“ But beat them at last ?” 

“ Well, we pushed them two at once at last, so that when 
the first man’s bayonet got entangled, No. 2 came at him, one 
pace to the front, and one to the left, and t him just 
under the ribs. My ! didn’t they scream out their oaths 
= and d—— King and the red soldiers.” 

“ ] should think they did, 

Did the duke fight at all ?- 


as good as a pint of beer round to all the men, only to see him 

the smoke, riding as cool ee line, = 
on parade in the park. Sometimes, too, he would stop say, 
‘My men, we must thrash these Scotch rascals,’ and then we 
would all call out ‘Ay, ay, sir! and ‘Hurrah’—you might 
have heard us a mile off.” 





: h the bayonets, Tom ? Cc 


“Well, sir, he is rather hard on us sometimes; he gives us 
a little too much of the triangles—but there are queer boys 
amongst us. He certainly had a good many of the rebels shot, 
sir; but you see, they'd been all taken in arms against King 
George, and Captain Jones told us it was necessary, and Cap- 
tain Jones is always right, our chaplain says.” 

“Do you like a soldier’s life, Tom ?” 
“ That I do, sir; who'd be a loughboy at Farmer Granger's, 
when he could wear a lace raft, be in the King’s Guards, and 
walk about like a gentleman in the parks ?” 

“And what would you like to be in the army, Tom—if you 
had your choice, eh?” 
“ What I never shall be.” 
“ What—general ?” 
“ General, sir—no, sir ! drum-major—like Drum-Major John- 
son. To see him twirling his gold cane with a gilt ball at the 
end of it, as big as a codling—and to walk before the big drum 
and near the bi with the cymbals.” 
“It is getting near twelve, Tom, and I’m expecting a visitor 
to see my picture; so I must let you go now, here’s your 
eighteen-pence. Bea good lad, al you'll be drum-major as 
sure as eggs are is 
“ My respects to you, sir, and long life to you.” 
As Tom takes up his drum to go, there is a knock at the 
outer door, and the next moment the servant announces— 
“Mr. Henry Frevprye.” 





THE ORIGIN OF DISPENSARIES. 
By the Hon. C. P. Daly. 


__* * After the dissolution of the monasteries, the duty of vis- 
iting the sick poor at their abodes, and supplying them with 
gratuitous medical aid and assistance, was very much neglect- 
ed, though attention was actively directed to the increase, im- 
provement, and more s: tic ment of hospitals. A 
want, however, was felt which the old monasteries had, at 
least in part, supplied, and this led to the origin of the modern 
Dispensary; the first step towards which occurred in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and for which the world is 
indebted toa woman. Sattler tells us, in his History of Wir- 
temburg, that in A.D. 1559, a noble-minded and benevolent 


woman, the wife of Duke Christopher, then the reigning Duke 
of what is now the kingdom of Wirtemburg, ca’ an apothe- 
cary’s shop to be erected in the ducal palace at Stu t, for 


the purpose of supplying medicines to the poor, which she 
maintained at her own expense. In 1560, her example was 
followed by the wife of Philip IL. of Grubenhaugen, a princess 
of Brunswick, who supported at her court an apo’ "s 
shop and still-room, for the benefit of the poor; and it would, 
perhaps, be interesting to quote the language of the old writer 
Aa the fact is recorded. It is from Lettzner’s Chronicle, 
1596 : “ By her apothecary’s shop and still-house,” he says, 
“we may discern what real compassion this Christian-like 
electress showed towards the poor who were sick and infirm ; 
for, by having medicines Po- and by causing all kinds 
of waters to be distilled, she did not mean to assist only her 
own people and those belonging to her own court, but the 
poor in general, whether natives or foreigners, and not for 
rnd: sake of advantage or gain, but gratis, and for the love of 


Professor Spittler, in his History of Hanover, informs us 
an . —_ the bad of the yo ne of Brunswick 
ept, for use 0 poor, an ex ve apothecary’s shop 
in her palace; and by whom this information is 
collected, mentions another instance, that of the Electress 
Anne, a princess, who, in 1581, established an 
cary’s shop at the Court of Dresden, which, in 1609, was fe- 
newed by another woman, Hedwig, the widow of the Elector 
Shristian IL, and which I believe is still in existence. We 
are thus indebted not only to a woman for the establishment 
of the first hospital that was founded in Europe, but we owe 
modern Dispensary suis as hope that their American 
modern sup us 
sisters, when they leave bequests to public charities, will hon- 
our the ponee < these five women, by recollecting, in the 
distribution of bounty, an institution which its ini- 
tiation in the forethought and sympathy of their sex. 
In Germany, the Dispensary, as a and separate in- 
stitution, does not exist; its place being supplied by the ad- 
mirable arrangement which poral there. Each 
P sppoin 
who is paid for his services, and whose duty it is to attend upon 
the poor; the apothecaries of the district supplying the neces- 
sary medicines upon the presentation of this A 
scription, for which they are remunerated b: ; 
ly of the business, the number in each p being limited. 
addition to which, there is attached to each hospital, and 
to every school of medicine in Germany, what is called the 
” enmelnens clinique,” by which medicines and medical ad- 
vice are furnished to all indi persons who apply; and if 
the necessity exists of atten: them at their own homes, th 
there by the younger physicians attached to the col- 
Ta anna + 
of a professor. mirable arrangemen 
oak Se Se ee Seay ag a ae general sys- 
tem of management. ‘ 
The Dispensary, as a separate institution, had its rise in 
England ; and, as the history of its origin is curious, I will nar- 
el 


apothecaries, who saw in this movement a serious di- 

inuti their managed to frustrate it, chiefly by 
ee eee Be the college; and, being an active 
body, cemented together by mutual interest, they succeeded in 


. | arraying in their behalf a considerable amount of public sup- 


port, and in keeping up & controversy which extended over 
of sixteen years. 
F ip Gale On eet, hn dastem resorted to another 





“ But I thought the duke was no great friend with the sol- 
diers—he’s rather a Tartar, eb, Tom?” 
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in the middle 
- to! 


a mag 4: ium, afterwards corrupted into 
,” signifying, in the early ‘hospitals, the place 
where the su ces in the preparation of medicine were 
kept, and from which they were distributed, and which term 
was also used as the title or name of the first 
books which were published upon the natural history of the 
substances which enter into the composition of medicine. All 
the efforts of the apothecaries were now directed towards 
breaking down this establishment of the doctors, at their col- 
lege in Warwick lane, against which it struggled for some 
time with indifferent success. A war of unusual ani- 
mation followed. A flood of ~~ lets appeared, and the 
poets mingled in the strife. Sir Samuel Garth, an eminent 
physician, published a mock-hercic poem, in six cantos, called 
“The Dispensary,” which has taken its place in our literature, 
in which the vey | —— were most unmercifully ri- 
diculed, and which great peeany its time. Dryden 
came to the support of his fel pt fame in some stinging sati- 
rical lines against the venders of drugs, a couplet of which I 
remember : 


From random files a recipe they take, 
And mony deaths with one prescription make. 


And Pope espoused the cause of the doctors with some of 
his most trenchant verse. As the controversy progressed, the 
doctors gathered strength. In 1694, the college, by a positive 
edict, enjoined upon all its members the duty of attending the 
sick J an gratis, and to maintain the Dispe' , fifty-three 
physicians, in 1696, entered into a liberal su ption of ten 
pounds each, after which measures the establishment became 
a complete success, as the poor very naturally resorted to a 
place where they could get their medicine at one-third less 
than the apothecaries charged, and where they had, in addi- 
tion, the benefit of the very best medical advice, gratis. The 
apothecaries now resolved upon a bolder course, that of visit- 
ing patients at their own house, and prescribing for them gra- 
tuitously. This, in the judgment of the physicians, was prac- 
tising physic, and they waited but for a convenient opportu- 
nity to bring down upon their adversaries all the vengeance 
of ee ae, It soon pony A butcher, named Scale, fell 
sick of a distemper, and sent for a neighbouring apothecary, 
called Rose. The latter went to the butcher’s house, ascer- 
tained the nature of the disease, and prescribed for the patient, 
charging only for the medicines. The College immediately 
brought an action against the apothecary, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, for practising physic without a license. The 
prosecution of this action became a matter of great public in- 
terest, and the point involved was considered so doubtful, that 
the case was argued three times—a very unusual circumstance. 
Finally, the Court decided unanimously, that yaaa physic 
was judging of the nature of the disease, and prescribing the 
proper remedy ; which they held to be a physician's vocation ; 
and that the business of an apothecary was to make and pre- 
pare prescriptions under the direction of a doctor. They ac- 
cordingly gave judgment pm Rose. An appeal, however, 
was taken to the House of 
= as a very questionable decision, the Judgment of the 

‘ourt of King’s Bench was reversed, to the great joy of the 
apothecaries, It is to this controversy that we owe the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Dispensary, for although the Royal 
General Dispensary of London, now the oldest existing institu- 
tion that distributes medicine gratuitously, was not established 
until 1770, it had its origin in the circumstances which I have 


ages, 


According to Mr. Low's recent statistical work upon the 
charities of London (1861), there are now in that city thirty- 
two ae See from the information given by him 
respecting each, I have classified as follows: Supported exclu- 
sivel: by voluntary contributions, 6 ; oaang. 8 See in ad- 
dition, 17; having, in addition, a general charitable fund, 2; 


requiring small weekly payments whilst relief is afforded, 2 ; 
— of a penny upon every lication for advice or 
m e, 1; entirely 15; req g recommendations, 


number not known ; admit! patients as in hospitals, 3 ; ex- 
clusively for tradesmen, servants, and mechanics, 1; co 


to cei districts, 7; relieving all residents and strangers, 1. 
The Dis , asa ent institution, was not esta- 
blished in ce until 1803. About the middle of the 


vious century, Chamousset, the son of a distinguished alge, 
and who was himself advocated fur the magistracy, having 
attention drawn to the wretched state of the sick poor in Paris, 
from the want of medical attendance, studied medicine and 
devoted the remainder of his life, with the most untiring zeal 
and — to pas gratuitously as a physician amo: 
the poor. He not only did this, but devoted the whole of 
fortune to the same noble object. He turned his house into a 
hospital for the reception of poor patients, whom he maintained 
at his own c , and from which medicines and medical ad- 
vice were ed upon application gratis; and at all hours 
of the day or night he was ready, at ony Sees, to visit the 
bedside of the sick and wretched. This remarkable man was 
not simply a mere benevolent enthusiast. He was a man of 
good sense, of acute observation, thoroughly acquainted 
with human nature, and of a practical and original turn of 
mind. He was the originator of the penny post, and of in- 
surance fires in cities ; and, among other valuable sug- 
e devised and published a plan for the organization 
of an extensive association in Paris among the poor and work- 
ing classes, by which every man, by the payment of a small 
sum of money, at fixed peri ht insure his well 
taken care of, with the best treatment, in case of sick- 
ness. The suggestion was not lost, though nothing came of it 
bay 1808, when = on tage wg y of Paris established 
r the ° poor, which in 1817 
- I. six, the present number. Each dispensary is 
pees Wy een Sees the society, and is supported 
by voluntary subscription. Relief can be had -~ Km the 
recommendation of a subscriber, and each is |! to one 
patient at a time. The practical effect of the institution be- 
immediately established in. Lxyoas, Bescancon, Nantes, Caen, 
esta! 08, » Nantes, , 
Montpelier’ and Marseilles. =i — Extract Daly's 
Address at the late Annual Meeting of to the Northern 
Dispensary. 





FORTY CROWNED HEADS. 
( Concluded.) 
SCHWARZBURG. 

The sovereign family of Schwarzburg was far more tamous 
in the Middle Ages than it is at the present moment. Count 
Gtnther the Twenty-first was chosen opposition-emperor to 
Kaiser Henry I'V., and his descendants were long noted for 
the of immense wealth. Like all German dynas- 





ties, however, the house split into numerous branch lines, of 
which only two now ly, Sch burg-Sond 
hausen and Sch’ - the former ruling a ter- 


wwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
ritory of 800 square miles, with 60,000 inhabitants, and the 


rds, and, by what has been re- | 98! 


ed eta tear Etruria. This proved overs 
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latter a country of 350 square miles, with 70,000 souls. Each 
of these sovereigns has a civil list of about £20,000 ster- 
ling, representin nearly three-fourths of the income of 
the country. The Prince of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen is 
possessed of a private fortune, acquired by his father in 
the distillery and ing trade. To make this very useful 
occupation more profitable than it used to be, his highness hit 
upon the simple expedient of issuing an edict making it penal 
for any man but himself to brew beer and distil spirits out of 
potatoes. ‘The consequence was, that in the course of rather 
a long reign he amassed several millions of thalers, which he 
invested in landed property in Slavonia, Bohemia, and the 
classic duchies of Mecklenburg. The present sovereign of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Giinther the Fifty-ninth, nas ‘eft 
off beer-brewing, but taken to paper-making. 


SPAIN. 


It 1s now exactly acentury since the two monarchs of Spain 
and ce, acting in concert with the rulers of Parma and 
Naples, entered into an offensive, and defensive alliance which, 
at the time, and | after, was a constant source of terror and 
alarm to all the so’ of Europe. The celebrated Bour- 
bon Family Compact, signed on the 15th of August, 1761, sti- 
pulated that all the members of the house would “hold to- 
gether conjointly and for ever ;” would “look upon every 
power as their enemy which should become the enemy of 
either,” and would make al! their military as well as diplo- 
matic undertakings “ by common consent and with a perfect 
agreement.” By the seventeenth and eighteenth articles of 
the Family Compact, the four monarchs e “each and 
mutually to consider the interests of the allied crowns as their 
own ; to compensate their several losses and ee. and 
to act as if the four monarchies formed only one and the same 
power.” When this treaty became known to the world, in the 
autumn of 1761, it was predicted in the British House of Com- 
mons that, in another eentury, the Bourbons would be masters 
of the whole of Europe. The hundred years have d now, 
with the following net result. There are still eighty-four di- 
rect or collateral descendants of Louis XIV. living; but of 
these no less than sixty-one are banished from the country 
over which they reigned, and are wandering as exiles over the 
earth. The older as well as the younger branch of the Bour- 
bons have been chased from France ; the house has been driven 
from Parma, and (the Bourbon) have been expelled from Na- 
ples. In Spain only they remain ; but even three members of 
the Spanish family—the Infant Don Juan and his two sons— 
are compelled to eat the bread of exile. History has no more 
striking illustration of the utter futility of diplomatic contracts 
and family alliances than the result of the Bourbon Family 
Compact. 

Queen Isabel IL., the only remaining Bourbon sovereign, is 
the eighth in lineal descent from King Henry IV. of France, 
on the | pn side as well as on the maternal side. Her 
right ef succession, though it was disputed by Don Carlos, 
and gave rise to the long and sanguinary war which recently 
itated Spain, is undeniable from a legal as well as constitu- 
tional point of view. The claim of Don Carlos rested upon 
the Salic law, which, however, had never the force of law in 
Spain. The ancient rule of succession did not know of a Salic 
law ; and this was introduced only by Philip V., the great 
grandfather of Don Carlos. Previously to him, females could 
always succeed in Castille and Leon, as well as in Portugal ; 
and it was, in fact, by the right of female succession that the 
house of Hapsburg reigned in Spain, as it was by the same 
right that the Bourbons themselves came to occupy the throne. 
King Ferdinand VIL in securing the succession of his daughter, 
did nothing more than re the decree of Philip V., and 
restore the ancient law of the Partidas, which allowed female 
succession to take its full effect. Moreover, up to the grant of 
the Estatuto Real of 1834, it was always held that the mon- 
archs of Spain were absolute owners of the country, with lib- 
erty to dispose of the crown as hee think fit. It was 
thus that the family made over the important colony of Lou- 


isiana to Napoleon L, in return for the elevation of a Bourbon | V™ 


profita - 

le speculation to the French Emperor, who sold Louisiana 

to the United States for the round sum of sixty million francs, 
or £3,400,000. 

Isabel II. has a civil list of 34,000,000 

170, besides the allowances for her husband 

which amount to 17,350,000, or half as much 


reals, or £354,- 
and hila. \ 
— a -_ Her Ma- 
jesty possesses a very private property, though not 
quite as much as her mother, Queen Maria Christina. The 
latter, in her flight from Spain, in 1840, is said to have carried 
off five hundred stone bottles full of diamonds, rubies, 
and other jewels, which had to pass the frontier as “ mineral 
waters,” be consequence q the — prohibiting the sale and 
export of her property. Queen Christina’s marriage with the 
handsome life-g Munoz, afterwards transformed 
into Duke de , has been productive of a numerous 
ome BY sons and daughters, all of whom are already well 

in life. Every one of the daughters married at the 





— 


of sixteen, recei a dowry of two million of francs, in 
tion to one of the us stone bottles. Her ex-Majesty 
is chiefly residing n, near Paris, living in right roy- 


at 
al style, on an annual income of about £300,000 sterling. It is 
said that her union with the handsome Munoz is a remarkably 
-. ee ; Very much more so than that of her eldest daugh- 
ter. There seems little doubt that the husband of Isabel IL, the 


poor yy of , has latterly become a perfect idiot ; 
and although Serrano has been sent off to Cuba, the 
court of Madrid still claims the distinction of being the most 
immoral circle of royalty in Europe. 

SWEDEN. 

No @ y of modern date has taken its place so quietly 
and easily among the families of the world as the 
house o Otte. e son of a no in the south of 
France, from the very beginning of his ca- 


reer as a private soldier in the army of the republic, made his 
way as skilfully as if sighting, throughout, a crown at the end 
of the road. By his with ie Clary, the daugh- 
ter of a merchant at illes, he became the brother-in-law 
of Joseph Bonaparte. He then fought his way upwards to 
generalship, was sent by the First Consul as governor-general 
to Hanover, and while here laid the foundation of the throne 
for his family. the war against the Northern po 


A 
of the crown. It was thought at the time that the whole affair 
was managed by Napoleon; but succeeding events clearly 

roved that the emperor was not only not in favour, 
to the sudden rise of his ambitious gene- 


, 1810, elected General Bernadotte to be heir 


ut ¥ 
ral, whom he never 


really loved. 
Bernadotte’s subsequent behaviour among his brother 
monarchs was so exceedingly prudent as ost to make 


them forget that he was “illegitimate.” Fully aware that he 
could not get at one step into the sacred circle of old-esta- 
blished royalty, he was content to marry his only son to a 
semi-royal princess of Leuchten ; which had the conse- 
quence that the grandson was as fully legitimate, and 
able to gei the hand of a full-royal daughter of the house of 
Nassau- ge. At his death King Charles XIV., Bernadotte, 
left a fortune of more than three million sterling, which he 
had been able to save from his civil list of £120,000, increased 
by lucky commercial speculations. This fortune the late and 
the actual king have been able greatly to ent ; particularly 
the present monarch, by his union with the eldest hter of 
Prince Frederick of the Netherlands. His Majesty Charles 
XV. has a civil list of 1,278,400 rix dollars, or £282,600, in- 
cluding all extras, from his kingdom of Sweden; to which 
Norway adds the more modest sum of 113,000 specie dollars or 
£28,500, likewise inclusive of all further disbursements for the 
court. The 8 family is rather small, consisting of an only 
daughter, two brothers, a sister, mother, and three nephews. 
An attempt is made at this moment in the Diets of Sweden 
and Norway to overthrow the law of succession established at 
the accession of Charles XIV., and to admit, as in olden times, 
females to the throne. The immediate = of this measure 
is intended to favour the marriage of the king’s only a 
with the eldest brother of our future cess of Wales, 
whereby the crowns of Sweden, Norway,and Denmark would 
be united on one head at a time probably not far distant. 
The movement appears to show some possibility of success. 


& WALDECK. 


The sovereign family of Waldeck, ruling a state ot some 
58,000 inhabitants, claims a descent from Count Wittekind, a 
brave knight-errant, who took part in the Crusades, and re- 
turning in 1190, built himself a good strong castle at the end 
of a thick wood, which fortress was called, from its position, 
Wald-eck, or forest-corner. As their ancestor was a fighting 
man, so the counts and princes of Waldeck have stuck to fight- 
ing these 700 years, and have used their sword successively in 
the service of every potentate in Europe, not excepting the 
serene Elector of Hesse. Count George of Waldeck, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, became field-marshal of the 
United Netherlands ; another George distinguished himself in 
the next generation, in the Austrian service; and a Count 
Christian of Waldeck died as a Portuguese field-marshal in 
> ¥en 1798. ve rulers of —— t. latter times not only 
so) emselves, but their subjects also, Sees , am 
others, of 1,225 men to Great Britain, during the —— 
war of independence. Of these 1,225 faithful warriors 720 
never returned across the Atlantic, which made the illustrious 
ruler of Waldeck insist on being paid double price for the lost 
ones, “ on account of their suff ” The chief income of 
the D gen’ ruler, Prince George r, consists in the rents 
of the gaming-tables at Pyrmont, —- with sundry ex- 
tras, to about £50,000. The annual budget of Waldeck is only 
435,475 thalers, or about £65,000. 


i 


The King of W , William L, is the Nestor of Eu- 
ropean sovereigns. His Majest , born September 27, 1781, is 
now past eighty-one, and has his throne tor very nearly 
half acentury. The geneal: of his family reaches up to 
one Bertold, Duke of Al who acquired by 
certain territories in Suabia, in the middle of the eight centu- 
ry ; and whose son, Conrad, built a big castle on the ri- 

eckar Wiirtemberg, or Woman’s Hill, in honour 
of abeautifal and wealthy spouse. Subsequently, the Counts 
of Wi , the same as the Counts of 


of the wealthy burg 


hers, 
gether in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, under the 
name of the union of the Fiegler, 
five Dukes of Wurtemberg, E! 


5 


q' 
oppressed es country, 
mistressess and usurious 


French Revolution, Wurtem! was much in 

the enste fashion on Hanns Caneel sot the peenant women 
William I. is the second king of ly ae be dig- 
nity having been acquired by his father, who j Napo- 
leon’s Confederation of the Rhine, and in eration thereof 
got the title of king as a new year’s gift, in 1806. William I. 
yw lege command of the French 


, Characteristic of 
werless to resist the order of ey Prince William, then 
ueir apparent of Wurtemberg, wed 

tials to = Eo but arranged beforehand with Princess 
Caroline that they would never live together as man and wife, 
the —— _ Le | on mutual <oiee. she contract 
was carried ou y, and as soon as the ueror’s 
fate had been decided at Leipzig and Waterloo, the pe 
union was dissolved amiably between the two con . 
ties. The second the ki 

of Russia lef two 
united in morganatic to Count Alfred Nei 
the gentleman who to the 
= Marie Louise, the widow of Napoleon L., 
er h 





to the orders of the 
these men with the 
greatest kindness, had all their wants attended to, looked per- 
~~ finally sent them 

all home to their triends. The Sw having at this mo- 
ment to select a king, their own monarch being childless, some 
—e = Swedish prisoners directed at- 

General te as the very perfection of chi- 
valour. Soon the story of his kindness towards the 

the kin 
Swedish Di 


soldiers spread all over 
popular enthusiasm, 





band for many years at 
Sophia, has risen hi in her i 
Queen of the Netherlands. 
with his niece there are three 


family is possessed 
founders cf the house having been while, dighting 
against Raubdriter and other evils of the ast to hea 
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ent Oe ie ee ees . ail ies i es ee oO PrN SBR 
their own interests. Indeed, the fact that is power has Come the politicians of a great nation to ind in bluster and | that M. Drouyn de Lhuys has been instructed to write a des- 
~ never been overlooked by any of the princes of y- thodomontade, yet there can be no reason they should | patch to Berlin the dissatisfaction of the French Gov- 
ar a smother every human feeling, ana, in obedience to etiquette, | vernment at the Convention for the surrender of Polish fugi 
ne We have omitted in the jaeerymy Kamen yf the house of) see public crimes committed without a word of protest. Such /|tives. In this matter the Governments of England and 4 
Othman, which, though encamped in , is Asiatic; and | base decorum has never been a characteristic of Englishmen, | France will be completely in unison, and it is to be hoped that 
her the Pope, as having neither family claim nor succession. and the public will be pleased to find that no diplomatic con- | Austria, which, unless report flatters her, has taken a most 
uke have prevented Lord Russel! from speaking freely be reg course and refused all co-operation with the Czar, 
he lia t what every man of humanity and honour must think of the} will join the cause of humanity and justice. It may be that 
bg KEuperial Parliament. Russian and Prussian Governments. In an eloquent speech | the anger of his own subjects will bring King William to rea- 
8 COTTON; THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. Lord Ellen denounced the military tyranny which | 80n—and of this there are already signs—but we think that 
50. of Commons, Fed. 20 had driven Po to revolt, which had surrounded the pri- | nothing short of a strong European remonstrance will put an 
ind Sir L. Patx called attention to the ¥ in the | “8% houses of Warsaw at night, and seized every man whose end to the misdeeds of the Russian Government in Poland.— 
of manufacturing districts, dwelling upon the extent of the dis- | °Pitions were supposed by frightened commandants to be (lan- Limes, Feb. 21. 
ite, tress oak oe dean pom type phe future, both as re gerous, or who had made himself obnoxious to some private st 
= garded the continuance of voluntary contributions of funds for ~All a tel = en untenies at Genes FRANCE AND POLAND. 
ind = — ppm b mee a AK l = oe OS ae d would, at the bidding of an infatuated Monafch,| * * The rumour ot France’s dissatisfaction grows stron 
rly sat be bleahed the ection or nonention of ths Govermnant, turn their arms against a people who ure struggling to free|every day. There is, however, as ite movement behind 
a f Pho. he thought, might have promoted cotton culture not | 2¢™elves from a rule in comparison with which that of the| the tapestry that conceals the Imperial Cabinet. Either 
rles w +h India, 0 tn Chaninthondl Secaaion, anil aie Ta First Bonaparte was happiness and glory. Baal is hunting or he is sleeping—or hance he dances. 
— — a aan tas eabeul oa pe Nees My Majesty, praying But the best service which Lord Ellenborough performed | Golden sandals and bare feet glitter at Compidgne, while Po- 
ich ma Ro od Consentadten tear Ws tenant to Gna oes best | WAS to elicit the straightforward avowals of Lord Russell, In| land is being undone. The attitude of the French Govera- 
as - & c inin te Sat natiens a speech which cannot fail to make a deep impression on Eu- | ment would be the less remarkable, if the Imperial policy on 
aad —_ gow aoe pumems ee felt as deep rope, the Foreign Secretary gave a history ef the insurrection | these occasions had been less loudly dinned into our ears. 
nly ox tatunaih ta tie 1 Paik 1 hs celine of Ua cate ee and the causes which led to it. He recalled to the minds of| The mission of France, we are told, leads her wherever civi- 
“. but he Ghemea Ge Seuneir meena’ ty bin rt ane nes. | Lis hearers the demonstrations which took place at Warsaw ; lization suffers. Does not civilization suffer when “Order 
len tio ble. He doubted whether a Ro Commintion of tach the ehurches filled with people, the patriotic hymns, and the | reigns at Warsaw?” The Eniperor has, we all know, consti- 
let om ty eli ee et ten eral wearing of mourning, all being intended to keep alive | tuted himself the policeman of Europe. What has become of 
os ot Oe ae a justity Govssnmpens. to. sadenelinn = e flame of national sentiment, but without any very positive | the police? The answer is obvious. The active policeman is 
— Peni a ~ hance J Soest an oat of exten resistance to the Government. Then he gave substantialiy | 20t here, he is round the corner. He is redressing the wrongs 
ao pn we op ene pro SD Byam a ee becoming «| 2¢ Same account of the movement as has appeared in these | of the Arabs, or taking care of her Holiness the Pope, or busy- 
~ rate a y ‘All the informs ‘which a Royal R aeene = columns. The principal land owners desired only very mod- ing himself about the Catholic missions in Cochin-China, or 
uld co id wg —— Meuso.end teas erate reforms. eir wishes, or, at any rate, their petitions, has down an area in the next street to look after the 
— ap ovtain was - ~~ ai Cammincion agcictemien dole limited to the grant of Constitutional Government, of a| ki arrangements of Mexico, The most energetic of con- 
. e ap ere < a ay cee —— cae vs representative Assembly, and of a Polish administration which stables cannot be everywhere at once. At present his time is 
no a ,W a sired octedie’ enue ing fie ho ped that would favour the religion and language of the country. The gupty cocupted tn tho protection of financiai virtue in distress. 
TL Paik rd — <P his motion, frou Which mo poncti- prejudices of high rank and the timidity of wealth prevented | It is little use for Poland and liberty to shriek. The police- 
cal be at ie vy bate ete pena A a these men from being revolutionists after the fashion of those | Man hears a voice they cannot hear, that beckons him away. 
me c nefit could arise. sania of humbler station, and they only asked what their country | It is the voice of Jecker. When such interests as those of 
1, ‘ House of Lords, Feb. 23, | W48 entitled to acco: to the spirit, if not to the letter, of| Jecker are at stake, even Warsaw must give way. * * — 
nd Lord STRATHEDEN, in compliance with & request from rae 2 Treaties tab petition to hich the Russian | Review, Fed, 21. 
c Ear! Russell, med until the March a motion, of | /mperor object was that for the reincorporation - sons 
=, which he had given notice, for copies of all dispatches from | With the legal “ kingdom of Poland” of those rovinces which * * The French Emperor must, indeed, regard the state of 
Mr. Mason to H. M. Government, on the claim of the South- | had been annexed to Russia in the first on of 1772. But in Poland with many compunctions. Had he not so 
ht- ern Confederacy to be acknowledged asan independent Power even this they had reason to suppose the Emperor might grant. hastily patched up peace at the end of the Crimean war, when 
rin by Great Britain. Whether the Polish aristocracy was led on by Muscovite was more completely exhausted than her worst enemy 
~ — House of Commons, Feb. %. guile, so that the principal persons in the country might com- = ee go < awe bay ede Ay 
e louse ’ themselv cannot it seems i was at me cu le. Sheha - 
the Mr. S. Frr2czRaLD gave notice that on the 26th he should | actod in conformity ith what they belisved to by the win [ed the cause of Europe to the Czar, and the course pursued 
in move for papers, in continuation of the papers of last session, | of the Emperor and the Grand Duke Constantine when by her had been hostile to the Western Powers. There would, 
unt in reference to the co ndence between H. M. Government ted an address, signed by the chief members of their | 12 Consequence, have been no injustice at that time in the re- 
in and the U. S.., and also the correspondence with certain per-| Order, soliciting the reconstitution of Poland. But no sooner | ©°2struction of Poland at the expense of Prussia, as well as of 
aly sons here representing the Southern States. was it presented than it was declared by the Government to | ®ussia. But the B pegey 2 was lost; and when it now re- 
ng on Feb. 24. | be seditious, and Count Zamoyski, who had taken the most | CUS, and offers itself to the heir of Napoleon, he is no | 
ran Mr. Horwoop asked if there was any coi dence be-| active part in the tation. was banished the country The | in the position to profit by it. The habit of the French Em- 
720 tween H. M. Government and the Emperor of the French re-| next act of the Government was that scandalous conscription peror, and his un conduct at the close of both the Cri- 
pus lative to the offer of mediation between the Federal and Con-| which has moved the indignation of all Europe. On this sub- | ™¢&2 and Italian wars, has been to abandon his ally in order 
lost federate States, and, if so, whether there was any objection to | ject Lord Russell does not conceal his feelings. He says that to spare and conciliate his foe. Hence comes the difficulty of 
> of lay it on the table of the House? He also wished to know if the measure of conscription which was carried his ever getting the trust of any Power, even for the most 
nts the Government was aware that any reply on the subject had | the Government of Poland was of the most severe character, | liberal 
4 — — by the Emperos of the French from the Federal| and such as to excite the u py population to despair.” Se ee ae nomtion has oopuned, oak with t-=>4 
sovernmen those opportunities w start up once @ cen! , or 
. Lord PaLaMEnstox said the only official document on the| narrates” A conscription, such os i imposed by the Pesan |half a century. Will the Bonapartes mark and ith by, 
subject was » dispatch from Lord Russell on the 18th of Nov.,| Government, is in itself one of the greatest calamities which | ®* the Bourbons did? That is the question which every Po! 
to Lord Cowley, in reply to a verbal communication from the | can befall a subject province. A young man by and every Frenchmen 1s asking. As for ourown Government, 
Eu- French Ambassador ; that document was on the table | jot is hether he be disposed to mili rom mapa. it cannot but applaud a fulfilment of the promises as well as 
is of the House. With regard to any reply that t have been | and is marched off sometimes to the depths of Asia, and, as a See Se And Austria could not but be 
rl received by the Emperor.of the French, that would be a mat- never to return to his own country except as an |‘ much to bring about a state of things which would 
y ter between the American Government and the French Min- humble both Russia and Prussia, and relieve her- 
» to old man &@ pauper. But in these days the Russian Go- 
age ister at Washington, and he did not see how he could answer | vernment has increased the terrors even of this hateful self from the yoke which the alliance and the hatred 
> 4 the question. as tem. Lord Russell deliberately states, on official authority, | f both have placed upon the neck of the Hapsburgs 
+4 THE NUBIAN TROOPS IN MEXICO. that instead of the legal course, and making the burden | _ We should not be surprised to see the Emperor of the French 
our Mr. Bunton called attention to s deportation fall fap pth Lana t, ’ in the first }™ove in this question. Action on his part seems to be called 
nts regiment from Egypt by the Emperor the French, which | instance, the whole conscription should be levied on the{ for, seeing that Prussia has moved in sense contrary to 
n to he characterized as a most base and evil proceeding, and worse | towns in which it “considered the of insurrection chiefly prance oeapettien, The first saetie®, bowen, & the 
the than a revival of the Slave-trade. to prevail.” But this was not all. It was not only Poles hold out. This, indeed, they seem to do, Their 
.ar- Lord PaLmerston said the transaction was not only very | that all the conscripts should be taken from the towns, but ala» | 'esistance is ubiquitous. We receive no certain accounts ex- 
les, irregular and unfortunate, but in some of its details, liable to |“ from certain lists of names which were supplied by’ the po-|C¢Pt of what passes on the frontier, and there, both north and 
“all 8 censure friend applied to it. The facts of the |lice.” “The persons contained in those lists, without trial or | #0Uth, we see the Russian troops disarmed and driven to take 
hts case were as follows: The Emperor of the French, on account were presumed to be guilty of disloyalty, and ~ . bayonets. If this be the cate oe, 
to- * of the mortality of the French troops in Mexico, had desired | were to be seized and carried away to serve as aol-| 0° the frontier, what must it be in the interior of ? 
the to enlist force of Africans for service there; but the Pasha | diers, though they were not fairly liable to be placed on the| /B¢ Russians have evidently not force to cope with 
em, of Egypt at once went beyond this request; a of Nu- | list of conscripts. an insurrection so widely disseminated ; but it would require 
wt bians was marched down to Alexandria, and forthwith Thus we have from the most authentic sourceé a confirma- | **ms and foreign aid, we fear, to give continuity, unity, and 
life on board a French frigate before they knew why or where tion of the statements which have been made in the lic} ey ceous reak ultimate success to the Poles in their most 
erg were going This was not the intention of the French Empe- These which at first might y be resistance.—Hzaminer, Ditto. 
not ror, W ee ee ee ee ne By Se with which men received —_—o— 
| lence and cruelty to that which een committed at War- Cpe ey ap ee ye ag epee CANDOUR. 
the saw Be, hovers weet an tee ee They are strictly true in all their dreadful The ambus- Oat eae penal Pa epperigiomnsatherenr peieg the 
in had expressed its strong dislike to what had been at | cades of the night of the 2ist of January roused Poland from | people of orth, however, Owes its impulse, not 
. Warsaw, feel that this was exactly the same or rather | one end to the other. The whole class which knew itself to es kind, but to feelings which 
lig- worse in , for the Nubians were carried to an unhealthy | be doomed, the whole body of men who feared to be} are in themselves ond cuncbling, they admit of 
\po- climate ; and he trusted that they would, as far as possible, | sacrified to public tyranny or private , at once fied from | no logical justification—the sentiment of , the pride 
reof repair the w . Hee Majest's Government hed expressed the towns and began the rebellion. By an act of treachery | of strength, the thirst for rank and distinction 4 
aL an opinion to effect to the Government. ted in the it age the Russian Government has | Powers of the world. These are the our 
nch up a fire which is itself far and wide through | “imperial race,” and the possession of them is essential to en- 
s, to THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPANAGE. the of what a hundred years was Poland. ae ee oe These alone 
snd, The demand in Parliament for the Prince's appanage But if the Russian Government deserves the reprobation of | would, in our opinion, amply warrant the United States in 
the was moderate, and just to a point which reflects | CUristian Europe, what language of scorn is too severe for the | holding on to Fe en gee to oveny toch of ceonbany, oval 
' ro- credit upon the Sovereign. It would not have been|/ russian King and his Ministers? It now appears that not | shred of power, it ever It is on the grandeur and - 
sing easy to ask more than £100,000 a year, but it would | ly does the Convention allow the Russian troops to pursue | macy of these ideas that the Soo and France, 
hen have een easy to insist that the accumulations of the | ¢ bands on Prussian soil, but that the Prussian at home and abroad, are based ; if the time ever 
up- Duchy of Cornwall belonged to the Prince alone. Instead of So hosteliy of alt teeny ond eee ee comes in either country when the public is satisfied with hav- 
cess that, Lord Palmerston threw part of the interest on accumu- | the of their country, and handing them over to their | ing its affairs administered with a sole view to economy and 
rife, lations in with the income, quoted the whole at £60,000 Russian Whatever may be our hostility to the | material utility, it will be a virtual confession of a desire to 
ract year, and asked only the £40,000, and ‘an | bear, there is no doubt of our feeling towards the jackal. Lord all moral influence, and lay aside all moral dignity. 
or’s ‘Act disabling Pince fom rang moncy by Even eae emstainly epetep in tho very salidast tome to the Fvep- enough, hb , those nations which are loudest 
alar Mr. Williams was and the who attempted to ca- sian Ambassador when he said “the Prussian Govern- | in asserting their own claims to predominance, which rests on 
- vil, with one exception, confined themselves to accounta. Mr. | ™¢nt, by taking any share in the suppression of the insurrec- | strength and audacity, are most stringent in exacting from all 
-4 Disraeli, with a cool foresight which rather overshot the mark tion, does in some way make itself responsible after the fact | others a policy of strict devotion to peace and economy, and 
, is that “Codlin was the friend, not Short,” by a hope for the measures of conscription that have been adopted.” tn culvation of Go vias of everr-ag TD. The English- 
aoa that the allowance might be found “ adequate,” and the vote | Lord also, in the name of the Opposition, felt it} man who would sell his last shirt and shed the last drop of his 
Em- a division. So did an allowance of £10,000 a | Becessary to the extraordinary conduct of the Prus-| blood sooner than see India or Gibraltar wrested from the 
ies year for pin money to the Princess Alexandra, and an + ot. H~' & was inapentits ist in 6 inte conn Crown, is horrified at the of a Massachusetts man 
ria, ment of 000 year for the widow of the Prince, it -wifeh there be any difference of opinion on an act which holding on grimly 4 wan ot Seeee 
OW the ier, with unusual want of gallantry, hoped not | Bever have been committed by s humane and Sovereign. ~ = others, is an old characteristic of all nations—so 
cing be the case,—she should happen to survive him. Conitering Though we have no wish to breed rn -a yet | old so familiar that it is but a waste of breath to say much 
gh- that £300,000 a may be taken as the maximum fortune | W¢ Cannot refrain from with ion to the deep | of the hard and spiteful words in which have 
ited of a noble, £100,000 a year is not much, and which begins to be felt in France for these evinced it toward ourselves. * * 
~* that proviso about fines cannot have been inserted with- French are not so much accustomed to There are certain inspirations, national as well as individual, 
ems out the consent of the Prince, and looks well for the fu- | 4™monstrations as they were in former times; society leaves in which other people can never share, and which can never 
pa , Feb. 21. the affairs of Europe to the Emperor, and the press seldom | be communicated, let us labour everso much—for the reason, 
300, a Ei) without the word being given by some superior power. subngt cam, Gat hag ave of neveaaiy. aati. To desire 
vyal POLAND IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. whether the inspiration in this case has come from above and is always ;, but, neverthe- 
the from the heart of the people, there is an ever deepening cry without it, bye te history would 
ing Tee Se by ees Be ee ae or of against the of the two Northern | never have been business now is to prove 
reget tion of the tone in the affairs of were To the feeling of his it is certain a Buabdnte dite eee 
yesterday in the House of Lords. Although it does not be-| that the Emperor will give diplomatic expression. is said | for it. Kk is this that will ever be our justification in the 
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world’s eyes, for the sacrifices we are imposing on ourselves 
and our neighbours.—New York Times, March 8. 


* * We have nothing to do but to fight this war through. 
We have no discretion in regard to it, and it behooves us to 
look around and see what assistance we are to receive and 
what interference we are to meet with. Iam not one of those 
who unite in this sentiment of anxiety felt concerning Great 
Britain. They will be neutral. That is all we have a right to 
ask of them. It is for us to remember that we are to be at 
peace before long, and Europe is to be at war; and whatever 
the owners of ships or merchants say, they will allow the go- 
vernment of the United States to forbid them from doing when 
European nations are at war, exactly what we have a right to 
ask—that the British government should prohibit the ship- 
builders of Great Britain from doing. No more and no less. 
It is not a violation of any neutrality act, in my judgment, in 
Great Britain, to build a ship and sell it to a government that 
is at war with us. If it is seized, it iscontraband. If you can 
get it, it is a fair prize of war. It is no violation, I am sorry 
at this moment to say, of the neutrality of Great Britain.— 
Speech of Hon. John Van Buren, at the Cooper Institute, March 6. 

a <a 

EXTEMPORIZED Guns.—The scythes, which play so impor- 
tant a part in the hands of the insurgents, appear to be for- 
midable weapons. They may be described as a sort of huge 
double-edged sabre. The Cossacks can do nothing against a 
band of insurgents whose front bristles with a line of these 
truly murderous implements. Your readers may have read 
in the telegrams that the Russians have taken several wooden 
cannon from the insurgents. The value of the statement may 
be gathered from the following fact: It is well known that in 
the Hungarian war Gen. Bem, finding it impossible to get much 
artillery, invented a species of wooden gun which requires no 
great art to manufacture. The guns were fixed usually on 
any ordinary vehicle strong enough to carry them. They 
cannot be fired more than five or six times, and after being 
used are thrown away as worthless. The Polish insurgents 
have provided themselves with a number of guns of this sort. 
Three of them, having been already cast aside as useless, were 
found somewhere by the Russians, who of course immediately 
trumpeted forth to the world their capture of three rebel guns. 
—Letter from Warsav. 





R. DE MAKINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 

Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 

nard, of Washington, has returned to the City, and will continue 
his practice at his residence, 


No, 60 East Tutety-rocrta 8t., near Madison Avenue. 


E. L. 8., if absent from Montreal, is requested to apply for a 
letter addressed to him there. 


Marxrep.—On Sunday, Nov. 16th, 1862, by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Cam- 
mings, Pastor of St. Stephen's Church, 28th Street, WiLLiam 
Curistie MILLer to Miss Jennie Towet, both of this city. 

Diep.—At Yonkers, Thursday, March 12th, Taos. RaTHBone 

BADNALL, only son of J. R. and Mary Badnall, aged 16 months 
and 8 days. 

The Funeral will take place at the residence of his parents, on 
Monday, 16th March, at half-past 2 o'clock, 





TER ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1863. 


Advices from Europe; the Polish 

By letters and papers down to the 26th ult., from Liverpool, 
it is apparent that tothe American question has succeeded the 
Polish. The former is in fact, for the present, handed over to 
the inexorable logic of events. Discussion concerning it is 
still deprecated in Parliament; not is any indication what- 
ever of a change in our neutral policy to be argued, from the 
hospitalities rightfully bestowed upon the officers of the George 
Griswold, from enthusiastic anti-slavery meetings held in var- 
ious parts of the United Kingdom, or from the attendance of 
a couple of obscure members of Parliament at the celebration, 
in London, of Washington's birthday. All this belongs merely 
to the freedom with which opinion is habitually express- 
ed; and as nothing has come of those displays of sympathy 
with the South, which from time to time have given great 
offence here, so nothing will come of it if the manifestations 
chance for a while to turn the other way. 

The revolt of Poland against the cruel despotism of Russia 
has something more than novelty, to commend it to the se- 
rious attention of Europe—something more than commisera- 
tion with the heroic insurgents, something beyond indignation 
at the conduct of the Czar or contempt for that of the King of 
Prussia. It is the possibility that an international war may 

w out ofit, that makes statesmen ponder. Impelled by those 
tendencies which have already caused a dangerous 

breach between himself and his subjects, King William, nomi- 
nally a constitutional monarch, has actively connived in ad- 
vance at this latest attempt upon the poor remains of Polish 
nationality. He has made his soil free to the vindictive Cos- 
sack, and at the same time closed it as a refuge for the perse- 
cuted Pole. The offence is rank, as well as gratuitous, and is 
resented by his own subjects, speaking and reproving through 
an immense majority of their Legislative representatives. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs has protested in the name 
ofthe Emperor. Earl Russell, publicly in his place in Parlia- 
ment, has denounced this iniquitous species of intervention. 
From the Liberal party all over civilized Europe comes up the 
voice of angry remonstrance; and even Austria, seizing the 
opportunity to soften existing prejudices against her system, 
assumes a tone that sayours of humanity, and bids the world 
observe that she at least has no part in this new crime against 
an unfortunate race. The chances of collision depend, as not 
unusual of late years, upon the Emperor of the French, whomay 
possibly see herein an opportunity for enacting his favourite part 
of the unbidden champion of nationalities, and an occasion for 
“rectifying” his frontierofthe Rhine. A war with Prussia, toa 
man accustomed to consider war as a legitimate mode of 
working out bis individual purposes, might hold out no slight 
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attractions, commenced as it would be under the impulse of 
a popular cry, and waged against a nation ill at ease with its 
ruling powers. The scheme is one, it must be owned, tempting 
when seen at this distance, though not without its difficulties 
and drawbacks, which must be obvious to any reflecting mind. 
Should “ intervention on behalf of non-intervention” become 
anything more in France than a theme for newspaper contro- 
versy and diplomatic correspondence, it is equally obvious 
that this might affect certain enterprises commenced in Mexico, 
and apprehended in another portion of the Western Continent 
that shall be nameless. But weare not inclined tospeculate on a 
remote contingency. At present the world is very much in 
the dark as to the real extent and probable issue of the out- 
break itself. That it has spread widely, there can be no 
doubt ; as also that many sanguinary conflicts have taken place, 
wherein valour, desperate and despairing, has fought at odds 
against discipline and numbers. The latest accounts announce 
an eight hours’ engagement near Kutno, resulting in the flight 
of the Russians and their taking refuge on Prussian terri- 
fory. 

We pass on, with two more remarks. When the Princess 
Royal of England married the then heir presumptive to the 
Prussian throne, it was predicted that thenceforward British 
continental policy would never be found in direct opposition to 
the views of the House of Hohenzollern. Earl Russell's plain 
speaking im the House of Lords disposes of this imputation. 
It is right, though, to add that his Lordship’s words were no 
less politic than manly. The Prince of Prussia is reported— 
and we trust with reason—to be at utter variance with his father 
on the theory ang the practice of government. The young 
man sees, better than the old one, that absolutism in these 
days is altogether incompatible with the existence of a well-edu- 
cated, thoughtful, and courageous people, already accus- 
tomed to some semblance at least of constitutional go- 
vernment.—The other general remark, suggested by the late 
occurrences, touches those who are nearer to us in lo- 
cality and in regard. The new Polish rebellion, which un- 
der ordinary circumstances would have been greeted here 
with a universal outburst of enthusiastic sympathy, has 
fallen flat upon the American heart. Revolutions, insurrec- 
tions, efforts at substituting an approved for an enforced admini- 
stration—these are nO longer the mode. None are ignorant 
why this isso. But the movement, though unapproved and 
unhailed, furnishes its lesson. Fanaticism, that reckons upon 
crushing out the aspirations of millions, and talks glibly of 
annihilating a people, may dwell upon the spectacle now 
offered—and pause, if it ever can learn wisdom. 





The marriage of the Prince of Wales is the home topic that 
absorbs all others. His Royal Highness, having lately donned 
the robes of a Peer of the Realm, assumed in state on the 
25th ult. the office of Royalty itself. In the Queen’s name he 
held a Levée, which, it need hardly be said, was thronged to 
excess. His fair betrothed commenced her journey to her fu- 
ture home in England on the 26th ult., leaving Copenhagen 
on that day amid great popular demonstrations of affectionate 
interest in her welfare. 


North and South. 

‘The military chronicle of the week is void of decisive events, 
The main one, of which record has come to hand, is an en- 
gagement that took place on the 5th inst., at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, South of Nashville, between a Union brigade, consiat- 
ing of three infantry regiments with 500 cavalry and one bat- 
tery, and a vastly superior force detached from the C. 8. Gen- 
eral Van Dorn’s army. After a protracted fight and a loss of 
300 in killed and wounded, the infantry of the U. 8. brigade, 
which had exhausted its ammunition, was compelled to sur- 
render. A heavier loss than their own is, as usual, attributed 
to the Southerners [by the Northern reporters. We shall 
presently be driven to total abstinence in regard to 
figures—On the other hand, a “brilliant and successful 
dash upon the rebel cavalry” at Unionville, in the same 
State, is said to have occurred two days later. The C. 8. loas 
is set down at 50 killed and 180 wounded, “all by sabre- 
strokes.” —To balance this again, a smart little affair took place 
several hundred miles nearer Washington, namely, at Fairfax 
Court House, Virginia, in the dead of last Sunday night A 
handful of horse under Capt. Moseley, C. S., made a stealthy 
and successful raid, surprising and carrying off the Provost- 
Marshal, Brigadier-Gen. Stoughton, together with a few men 
and more horses. When boot-and-saddle was sounded, the 
rough-riders were off and away.—Mud is still king in the 
neighbourhood of Fredericksburg; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Southerners have availed themselves of his su- 
premacy, to withdraw aJportion of their troops, so as to 
strengthen themselves against the threatened attacks on- 
Charleston and Savannah. 

In connection with the last-named city, another formidable 
but unsuccessful attack upon Fort McAllister may be re- 
corded. It was made by three “ Monitors” and three mortar 
schooners, and lasted for twenty hours. The result was in- 
significant, no damage being done to the attacking squadron, 
and one gun only being dismounted, and subsequently replaced, 
in the fort. The bombarding distance was 1300 to 1400 yards, 
obstructions preventing nearer approach. In our judgment 
the issue of an attack on Charleston depends exclusively upon 
this same matter of obstructions—that is, if it be intended to 
destroy the city, without capturing it. It is clear, that if en- 
trance be not impeded by local obstacles, these shot-proof 
gun-boats may steam past Forts Moultrie and Sumter, choose 
their distance, and shell away at their leisure. It would of 








course be otherwise, if any idea of carrying troops up by 
water were entertained. General Hunter however has 
issued a code of instructions as to landing, as though he pro- 
posed to repeat the experiment of last June. News from that 
quarter is therefore eagerly expected. The delay so far has 
been attributed to the non-completion of a novel apparatus 
for clearing away such impediments in the ship channel of 
approach, as the Southern engineers may be presumed to 
have laid down. 

Crossing over to the Mississippi—all the interval affording 
no material for record, beyond the mention already made of 
the affair at Franklin—we find the fresh-water sailors on the 
great Father-of- Waters all in the dark as to the condition and 
even as to the fate of the Indianola, U. Se gun-boat, that fell 
into hands for which she was not built. Was she sunk? Was 
she run ashore? Can she be rendered serviceable? These 
are questions asked, but not easily answered. A Richmond 
paper indeed tells a strange story about her, which, if true, 
might well be set off against the capture of Provost-Marshal 
Stoughton at Fairfax Court-House, and leave against the Con- 
federates a considerable balance of the laugh. The tale is that 
Admiral Porter, U.S., lying above Vicksburgh, rigged up a 
large scow, with piled-up barrels to represent smoke-pipes, and 
sent her unmanned, on a moonlight night, down the river, so 
as to draw the fire of the batteries. Drifting unharmed past 
these, she floated presently down towards the [ndianola, under 
repair some miles below the city. The crew, seeing a “ tur- 
reted monster” approaching, escaped to shore after blowing- 
up their ship! The tale requires confirmation, sensational tit- 
bits not being excluded altogether even from the columns of 
Richmond journals. 

But if such tricks may be played upon the wooden and iron 
occupants of the river, what shall be said in regard to the 
liberties about to be taken with the river itself and several 
cities that lie along its banks ? The isolation of Vicksburg not 
being quite completed yet, we are told—by that faultless au- 
thority, the V. Y. Herald—that by another vast engineering 
process the Mississippi itself is to be coaxed and drawn aside 
by way of Lake Providence into the Red River, thence into the 
Atchafalaya River, and thence into the Gulf of Mexico, the re- 
sult being that Natchez and Baton Rouge and a hundred 
other once flourishing cities and towns would be stricken with 
death, and that New Orleans itself would become little better 
than the “ abomination of desolation.” The plan is borrowed 
from that of Cyrus in his operation against Babylon, which 
fact suggests the Scriptural expression just used. There is 
one drawback not named by the Herald. How would the 
U. 8. garrison subsist at Baton Rouge, if suddenly grounded 
amid alluvial soil? What would become of the profitable 
speculations of Major-General Butler’s brother in the Cres- 
cent City, if the well-spring of his enormous fortune were 
all at once dried-up ? 

The President has not yet called for a levy under the new 
Conscription law ; he has only issued a Proclamation warning 
deserters from the army that their day of grace extends no 
further than the first of April—after which terrible things will 
happen to them.—Mr. Cassius M. Clay’s lot in public life has 
been cast again. Cedant arma toga ; the Brigadier-General 
has sheathed finally his unfleshed sword, and resumes the pen 
in his country’s service. The Senate, by a very slight majority, 
has confirmed his nomination as Minister to Russia ; and Bri- 
tannia consequently may expect a shower of ink-horns to be 
launched at her devoted head—The comparative stagnation 
in military and naval affairs is apparently imitated by the 
politicians. Save for the. newspapers and the 
one would hardly suspect, here in this city of New-York, that 
a gigantic civil war had lasted for nearly two years, and that 
very slight hopes were entertained by unimpassioned observers 
that two more would see its close. 

The evening papers yesterday published a report from the 
West, to the effect that there has been a fight on the Yazoo 
river, in which seven C. 8. transports and 8,000 prisoners were 
taken.—The arrest of Brigham Young at Salt Lake City is also 
rumoured. A collision in Utah between the Mormons and 
the U. S. Government can scarcely be much longer deferred. 


Judged Out of Their Own Mouths. 

It might not be worth while to interpolate a didatic truism 
into our weekly sketches of passing events, were there not spe- 
cial opportunity to illustrate its force. The truism is this—that 
rash speakers and writers and thinkers, if left quietly alone, 
are very apt to contradict themselves speedily, or to be con- 
tradicted in quarters where they looked for support. No» ess 
than four instances of this discordance have been manifested 
during the last few days; and, inasmuchas they bear upon 
points on which our own opinions stand recorded, we pro- 
pose to devote a few lines thereto, abstaining from needless 
comment. 

Earl Russell,;who sometimes rids himself of the verbiage 
dear to Whigs, and calls a spade a spade—Lord Russell, we 
say, at a very early period of the American civil war, declared 
in the House of Lords that in his opinion the North was 
fighting for empire, the South for independence. What a 
habbub ensued! But for certain little difficulties in the way, 
the Eari’s dismissal from office would have been demanded 
by Mr. Seward, under pain of immediate war. As it was, 
pulpit, press, and platform, cried shame; nor have reproaches 
ceased from that time to this to be cast upon our Foreign Se- 
cretary, touching this his most unfortunate phrase !—Well-a- 
day, time rolls on and brings his revenges. If the reader will 
turn to two or three gleanings on a subsequent page, set under 





the heading of “Unexpected Candour,” he will perceive 
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that the WV. ¥. Times editorially takes now the precise view, 
which Earl Russell took at the opening of the war! 

So much for the first instance. Let us look at another. We had 
something to say last week regarding a certain Mr. “ Anony- 
mous,” who addresses letters to Lord Palmerston through the 
columns of the London Daily News, and is said to be the Ame- 
rican Secretary of Legation there resident, if not an official of 
still higher rank. Certain persons look with profound awe 
upon all writings that emanate from authority. We, who pre- 
fer simple truth trom the mouth of a chimney-sweep to strained 
nonsense from the pen or lip of a Cabinet Minister, were not 
awe-stricken by the announcement, and consequently joined 
issue with the writer, when he asserted that no one save aluna- 
tic could believe that the Emperor of China was building war- 
steamers in England. Positive knowledge we had none; our 
rejoinder was argued on probabilities. But in this case Time's 
revenge came speedily. The N. Y. Herald of last Tuesday gives 
all the particulars of three steam gun-boats now being built in 
this very port, for the very service at which “ Anonymous” 
hooted. If in the East River, why not in the Mersey or Clyde? 

Again; no one can forget what obloquy has been heaped 
upon our countrymen, in the matter of the Alabama, C. 8. 
steamer. Now the Hon. John Van Buren—who, according to 
his own showing, gets out of the Democratic coach and walks 
awhile when the coach is liable to upset, and who has never 
on his own behalf or that of his party been accustomed to 
flatter our native-land—declared on the hustings at Cooper 
Institute, just a week ago, that British ship-builders, in his 
judgment, did not violate either law or obligation in dealing 

with “ wayward sisters.’ An extract from his speech, to this 
purpose, is also printed elsewhere—another bit of “ Unexpec- 
ted Candour.” 

Lastly ; the Chamber of Commerce has been clamorous for 
the issue of Letters of Marque, and Congress conferred upon 


the President the needful authority to grant them. The pleas | 


put forward were invariably patriotic and unselfish: give 
full sway to private enterprise, and Alabamas and Floridas 
will soon be captured! Never a hint was there of prizes or 
prize money. We hooted, last week, in a few emphatic words 
at all this rubbish : and now the Hrening Post, in an article on 
“ British Pirates” and elsewhere, throws down the flimsy veil, 
announces that New York won't bear it any longer, and that 
she “ will let loose upon the seas such a fleet of privateers as 
will be able to protect her rights against the atrocities of the 
Confederate buccaneers, let them sail under what flag and go by 
what name they please.” We wish, for the honour of the Ameri- 
can name, we could stop here ; but the malignity of the Post is 
irrepressible, and with hideous glee at adds: “ As the British 
flag is their favourite lure, the subjects of it will not be sur- 
prised if it should be molested more frequently than others, to 
the detriment of the commerce it covers.” After this, it is not 
surprising to learn, through the same “gushing” channel, 
that “some highly respectable persons” are soliciting per- 
mission “ to fit out a first-class privateer from this city, to cruise 
off Nassau and capture the rich prizes which that port now 
offers to our cruisers.” ! ; 

And thus after all its indignation, it is the commercial mouth 
that is watering for spoil! Virtus post nummos! We close, 
repeating our remark of last week, that a more happy mode 
of bringing on a maritime war could not have been devised, 
than this transfer of delicate naval power into irresponsible 
and greedy keeping. 





The Heir Apparent’s Wedding Day. 

Deference to the distracted condition of the land in which 
they dwell induced our countrymen, here resident, to forego 
any public celebration of the august event which took place, 
it may be presumed, on Tuesday last, in the Chapel of Wind- 
sor Castle. Yet did not the occasion pass altogether unrecog- 
nised. This port has rarely been more crowded with British 
shipping than it is now ; and, spontaneously, as it were, from 
every British mast-head flew streamers that told of festi- 
val. Neither, we are glad to say, were our great 
commercial rivals churlish; here and,gthere, for the 
nonce, a Yankee skipper laid aside his adventitious grudge 
and flung out the symbol of rejoicing, moved certainly by a sense 
of personal respect for the gracious Sovereign who queens it 
over the Isles, perhaps also by a not unnatural interest in the 
gentle youth his feted guest of yesterday. Gayest of the gay, 


however, were the Africa and the City of New York, belonging en 


respectively to the lines of Mr. Cunard and Mr. Dale—the former 
conspicuous as she lay at anchor in the stream, all a-tanto for a 
start on the morrow. Each was dressed in colours from bow- 
sprit to taffrail ; each thundered forth, at noon, a royal salute 
of twenty-one guns. Very few indeed, we venture to say, 
were the mea of any nation who, enquiring the cause of this 
festal cannonade, did not sympathize with it, at least for the 
moment. 

Mr. Archibald, her Majesty's Consul, who so assiduously 
and courteously conducts the us duties of his office, en- 
tertained at dinner in the evening, at his residence, the Danish 
Consul and a party of gentlemen. Among them were repre- 
sentatives of the several national institutions of this city, which 
act often, and sometimes speak, for the diverse branches of the 
British family. What of loyal and appropriate gratulation 





passed around may in some respects be imagined, but it is not | *“™ 


our business to record. No publicity whatever was sought; 
and the host may well have been annoyed and the guests sur- 
prised, when they read in a Wednesday morning’s paper, 
an inaccurate report of the gathering, and a garbled 
and by no means flattering epitome of words thatgrere 
then and there supposed to have been uttered. The Asmodeus 


of the press in these days appears to think that man’s chief 
end is to know the incorsings and the outgoings of his neigh- 
bour. He is too apt also to imagine that, in the exercise of his 
peculiar craft, he is justified in breaking through the reserve 
of ordinary life. 

Our Colonial neighbours g lly gave th ves up to 
joyous celebration of the day, with a heartiness and effusion 
that gladden one in reading their chronicles. But our space 
is limited. It is enough that they are of the family, and had 
ample verge for expressing their sentiments. 








The Conscription Law as it Affects Aliens, 

Several British residents in remote districts have written us, 
to inquire as to the liabilities of our countrymen who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens of the U. S., but have 
taken no further step toward changing their nationality. In 
reply we can only say, that the Act of Congress explicitly 


“trouble themselves about the matter,” was meant to convey 


contemplated a severance of connection. 
> 


sAusic. 








triumphant, even in these frigid and conventional days. 


citadel has since been stormed. They are installed as favourites. 


self ; 
overwhelmed and annihilated by more 


excellent account of themselves. 


+h 


crash of Verdi, and give a most 
ess of ti is 





peat their recitative may be followed word for word. Indeed, 
v 
them alrnost a family likeness as to manner. 
As si so as actors. Theirs is the } and impassioned 
style. They are not a set of walking ladies an fy The 
play up com amore to the scene, to the sii nm, and to 
other ; and so to the li and spectators, who are often moved 
exactly in proportion as those before them on the boards have the 
air of tho y in earnest. It is no ration there- 
fore to say yt 
od 4 





rough! 
our new friends carry the house with them. 








space 
— we will sum up briefly what we have to say of her and them. 
true artist, though more acceptable in one than another, 
is in some sense always the same. The lady in question then, 
being in the prime of life, with a handsome face and a majestic 
such as should be owned by the possessor of such splen- 
d vocal gifts, has a voice full and clear, and intense 
in its dramatic expression, though not for duc- 
tility. No fear that her notes wili mot reach remotest 
ry. The volume of sound that she 
can roll forth is boundless, and seems at times as tho’ it broke 
away from her controul. Her style is thus grand and command- 
ing, ® therefore to not a few of the modern Operas, in which 
—sung as they are within acres of walled space—woe betide the 
ima donna who has not amplitude of |} Madame Medori 
“made a a as they say, in the réles ve mentioned, but 
ill assuredly be in Lucrezia and Norma, which might 






its author is 








brings such persons within the Draft, but that the injustice of 
the clause is apparent on the face of it, and is emphasized by 
remembrance of Mr. Seward’s former pettish intimation that of 
course these very individuals were exempt! In the mean- 
time, we believe that instructions from home on this point 
have been sought by H. M. Minister at Washington, and with- 
out doubt by all his colleagues. If international law or custom 
do not decide the issue, the decision may be influenced by po- 
titical motives, which change from time to time and cannot be 
foretold. Our late remark, that home governments would not 




















































a hint that the usual jealous care for the subject’s interest 
could not be expected, when the subject himself had plainly 


A veritable revolution has taken place at the Academy of Music. 
Exit Mr. Grau, with his Italian Operas daintily served up after the 
manner of concerts in costume ; enter Mr. Maretzek, introducing 
the living Lyrical Drama of Italy! The change is immense, no 
less in the audience than in the artists. A real public now sits 
side by side with the languid children of fashion, and the whole 
mass of humanity, that throngs the house, sways and palpitates at 
times with genuine emotion—a welcome sign that Art may still be 
The new 
and unknown troupe from Havana carried the outworks of public 
favour at their first appearance, on Friday of last week. Its very 


And looking to this company as a whole, it may be asked, whence 
their sudden spring into popularity? As much, we answer, trom 
their combined use of the good gifts they possess, as from their 
own intrinsic merits. The taste and judgment, with which they 
have been chosen and brought together, are amply vindicated by 
the results. Not for many years past, if ever, has New York wel- 
comed an association of Operatic performers working so harmoni- 
ously together, and all working to the same end. For if their 
distinguishing vocal characteristic be power, at least they all 
have their share. Each can take care of himself or her- 
nor is light, soprano or delicate tenor liable to be 
stentorian base or 
baritone. The term robust may indeed be fitly applied to 
all the leading members ; united, they can wrestle, eve n with the 


of their distinctive attri- 
ery tremolo itself, there obtains among the majority of 






Drama. 


A new play, written in blank verse, has actually been successful 
one of the London theatres. It is called “The Winning Suit ;” 
Mr. Lewis Filmore; its scene of triumph is the 
Princess's Theatre ; its admirers are the general public, and the 


newspaper critics. It may well be believed that such an event has 
occasioned no slight sensation in the British metropolis. A gene- 


ration, cloyed with melo-drama and Boucicault, may properly 
encugh be startled at the advent of something like poetry upon 
the stage—the revival of the good old style peculiar to dramatic 
art in “the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” Startled, at any 
rate, it is, if we may credit the critics. Recent English —— 
teem with ‘“‘ The Winning Suit,” and all concur in its praise. The 
fluctuations of popular taste as to theatrical matters are reviewed 
in a philosophical strain, allusi are ventured to “a reaction 

spirit’ and “a retrograde movement,” and hopes of a purer period 
of art are indulged without hesitation. From all this, one is, per- 
haps, entitled to infer that the time is not far distant when phos- 
phorus and gymnastics will be banished from the boards, when 
the Pipes of Lucknow will shrill no longer, and the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian beat in vain. Then, doubtless, sensational dramas will 

Fly o’er the backside of the world far-off 
Into a Limbo, 

and Boucicault and De Walden will together go up in a balloon. 
“A consummation devoutly to be wished!’ For, any reform, 
commenced on the other side of the Ocean, is sure to be continued 
on this. We Americans are copyists of England and France, in 
almost every respect, and in ne respect more than in our places 
and styles of public amusement. Success, then, to the “ reaction- 





spirit!” 
“Te view of the obligations which we are contingently to owe to 
this new drama, I have thought that it deserves especial commemo- 
ration, even at this distance from the scene of its immediate suc- 
cess. I therefore copy, from a London paper, the following sketch 
of its plot. 
“ The story is simple. Orelia, niece to the King of Castile, has 
a romantic horror of a union with the King of Arragon. The mar- 
riage would be highly advantageous to the two countries, and she 
has neither seen her Royal suitor, nor heard aught to his discredit 
but it is enough for her that policy, not love, has recommend: 
the match, and Spain may be rent to shreds ere she will bestow her 
hand to hold it together. A severe shock is given to the pride of 
this self-willed young lady, by the figure of 4 man stealing from 
the window of her apartment. Though she is perfectly mnocen 
her uncle, who has seen the unwelcome apparition, is convin 
that she has sullie' the fair fame of Castile, and confines her in a 
d ‘ageon, where she receives a visit from Roderic, the King’s co- 
sin, who informs her that she is in danger of decapitation unless 
she instantly, with his assistance, saves herself by flight. She 
adopts the latter alternative, and, assuming a peasant’s dress, flies 
to Arragon, where she becomes the servant at a village inn. Her 
beauty attracts the notice of the customers, and by resenting as 
insults certain little attentions which are meant for compliments, 
she incurs the wrath of the hostess, who does not understand why 
a servant girl, on account of a mere kiss, should throw a bottle of 
the best wine at the head of the offending gallant, and make him 
fly from the house, leaving his bill unpaid. Orelia, now called 
Lauretta, is clearly ina scrape, but she is rescued by Pedro, a 
wealthy goldsmith of Arragou, who pays for the damage she has 
done, and undertakes to convey her to a convent, a8 a more fitting 
place of refuge. Prompted by emotions which she can scarcely un- 
derstand, but which are thoroughly comprehended by the 
audience, she accepts his offer; but on the road to the promised 
convent, the t 1 are stopped by a oy oO} 
tilian soldiers, who have the written permission of the King of 
Arragon to search his territory for their missing Princess. 
is htened out of her wits, and when Pedro assures the com- 
ixg officer, Sebastian, that the lady before him is not the 
King’s niece, but a lady whom he is just avout to espouse, shecon- 
sents to have the ceremony performed in a neighbouring church, 
the duty of ‘giving away’ being performed by Copeain Sebastian. 
When the soldiers are gone, the Princess supposes that the matri- 
monial tie is dissolved, and is at first indignant when the gold- 
smith coolly informs her that it is perfectly valid. However, she 
is soon talked over, and the scene in which love attains a 
but sure victory over pride is one of the prettiest in the piece. 
When fairly settled in the marriage state she is discovered by her 
ng of Castile, who says he is perfectly assured of her 
Sue tedignently tefeess, vowing that ier love to. Pedre outweigh 
in vow er love to ro outw 
all other consborcions. When uncle and niece come into the 
of Arragon, it is distovered that that monarch 








and the goldsmith Pedro are one and the same person. The mar- 
o contemplated has been brought about by the ma- 
chi ons of Roderio-nimeelf the person w 0 com the 





‘8 rep y ping from the window—who has 
watched her ever since, industriously causipg the events that 
seem to be the result of accident. It is n to understand 

character of Roderic, in order to appreciate the construction 

of the play. Without him, the story would merely be a series of 

strange coincidences, whercas with him, all happ in di 
with a preconceived plan.” 

This drama is comprised in four acts, and is, says another writer, 

iceable for refi t and polish, and the absence of clap- 


s : local theatrical matters we are at the turn of the tide. The 
past week has been a pleasant one, at most of the theatres, but 
nothing has been done at any of them which seems to demand for- 
mal notice. Miss Fanny Morant, and Mr. and Mrs. John Sefton, 
have profited by their respective benefit performances at Wal- 
lack's, where, indeed, there have been merry times generally. The 
“ Poor Gentleman” will be played at this ho se, on Monday even- 
ing, for the benefit of Mr. George Holland. He has gladdened us 
often : let us, in our turn, try tog en him.—To-night the “ Fair 
One” disapjears from ura Keene's, and—sad to say— 
a much fairer one, Miss Caroline Richings, vanishes from 
Niblo’s. The return of Laura Keene must, however, console us 
for these ~g* an age | a a —_ at 
her own theatre, on Monday, will appear, every evening, in 
by which she has acquired such a brilliant re- 
utation. The word “ Farewell” has a sorry sound, when spoken 

tones to which we love to listen; but in this instance we may 
hope that it is not finsl. Players, in our time, are not unlike those 
old hermetic philosophers, who used to die in one place so as to 
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have been written for her.— P 
of less power, but ter and more facile in her was to 
eseay Violetta in the “Traviata” last t, and we shall have 


future occasion to speak of her. Her Oscar in the “ Ballo” scarcel: 
forded opportun 


aff ity for the test, inasmuch as she suffered evi- 
dently —The tralto, Mile. Sulzer, as the 
Gipsy in the “ Trovatore” and the Sorceress in the “ Ballo,”’ proved 
herself an daditi e pany, as 

her musical or 





Come we to the male members of the corps. Mr. Maretzek hasa 
rich prize in Signor Mazzoleni, a tenor robust indeed, but sweet and 
sympathetic in tone, handling his manly voice, so to say, with the 





ppear in And here I am ead te take 
unctuous, the jal, the gamesome— 4 as 
known to the shotne , has emerged from the Styx of Washington 
City, (they have a great many sticks ay many sorts of 
stages), and will play here next week, at the Winter Garden, com- 
Thursday. Mr. Setchell is a genuine humourist, and 
talents and accomplishments. 


He will play 
regards “Dombey and Son,” and Mrs. Vanderpante in 
“ Wanted 1000 Milliners.” After an absence of five years from the 


metropolis, may the favourite pupil of Burton be warmly welcomed! 
A word Sbout the French Theatre. To say that it is flourish- 
ing, is so say that M. Paul Juignet is its affairs with his 





ease of one conscious of his powers, and with a skill that b k 


d energy and taste. But what! wish particularly to re- 





the trained and accomplished artist. When the pitch requisite in 
a house new to him is nicely hit, and the effects of change of cli- 
mate , We predict for this gentleman unbounded pore. 
larity. He too is an actor, intelligent, lively, painstaking.—The 
baritone, Signor Bellini, whose organ has been more roughly 
treated by our snow-storms than any in the troupe, is also the 
right man in the right place. To a fine voice he ad 

ce, together with that singular aptness for forwarding the busi- 
ness of the stage, which we have already noted as a mark where- 
by this company may be known. 

We shall have, we hope, frequent oceasion for entering more 
fully into particulars, and for passing comment on individual per- 
formances. It must however be repeated that Mr. M k’s fresh 
importation has warmed up our apathetic public in unusual de- 
gree. The Academy blooms each t like a flower-garden. This 
m , “ Ernani” will be ; on Monday we are to greet 
one of few great and competent Normas on the lyrical boards. 








Gravier. 





to 
Grey 
of peace in the troubled region has improved and is improv- 


dis the app hing Benefit performance of M. Ernest 
He will appear in the play of Nos Jntimes, the original of 


Mr. Wallack’s “ Bosom Friends,” on Thursday evening rext, and 


he deserves the support of the Red, White, and Blue. 


MERCUTIO. 


Fatts and Fancics. 


i of the N. Y. Illustrated News have pub- 








lished a spirited wood-cut of Commodore Vanderbilt driving 
his famous road team “ Ploughboy and Tie 


ing world will be deeply interested.—————_ reference 
rumours from New Zealand, it has been for- 
y announced in the House of Commons, that Sir George 


has not applied for more troops, and that the prospect 
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Mr. B. L. Guinness, the wealthy brewer, has al- colds! ! 





ee 








ing. Twenty-two beautiful pins, with the Prince of| ling. But it needed five long years to settle the shortest of 
ready ex £80,000 upon the restoration of St. Patrick’s | Wales’s coronet on the top, and the initials A. E. A. in dia-| our great civil wars. * *—Army and Navy Gazette, Feb. 21. 
Cc , Dublin.——The story goes that in Paris it is| monds, crystals, and ysts, were manufactured by a cele- 

becoming the mode for each lady, present at a ball,to leave for | brated London jeweller, as presents to gentlemen attending 

the hostess her carte, in the dress then worn; and that this is| the wedding of the Prince. Twelve beautiful lockets were also Obituary. 


leading to improvement in the means of producing them by 


light. —— 





A cargo of cotton from China has ar- 


rived at Liverpool. It came probably from British India, in 
the first instance. Liverpool has been ares bey the 











esent 


same high-pricec staple to New York. 
eration 


id Lothian,” the deficiency cannot be imputed to London 


managers. Not only have we the “ Trial of Effie Deans” at 


the Royal Westminster, and “ Effie Deans” at the Surrey, but 
a “Jeanie Deans” has lately sprung up at the Marylebone, 
flaunting, like her sisters, in new scenery, dresses, and decora- 


tions The French government has lately manifested 


a desire to cultivate a better understanding with the native in- 


habitants of Algeria. It is to be treated as a Colony, not as a 


‘military settlement.—————Sugar, in large quantities, is re- 
commended as a remedy for poisoning by strychnine. 





The Pneumatic Despatch Company proposes to enlarge its 
sphere of operations, for the accommodation of passengers who 


wish to be whirled along through tubes beneath London city. 
Charles Reade has been writing a new novel, called 


“Very Hard Cash.” It will be published serially, in an English 
RR Bist of May is the day fixed for the en 
oel 


races, with the new prize of £4,000.———__——-Mr. 
Paton has been commissioned by her Majesty to paint a pic- 
ture memorial of the late Prince Consort—the Royal Family 
around their widowed mother. ‘Three of the four sons 
of the celebrated Wilberforce have embraced, at various times, 
the Roman Catholic faith. One died at Rome, five years 





since, while studying for the priesthood. Another is editor of 


a Catholic paper. One only, Doctor Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford, is a Protestant—and a Pueseyite ——_—— 
Montreal is uncommonly Og wee just now. It has a po- 


persons, a banking capital of 


ation of — 100, 
972,643, and sixteen steamers, plying to and from ports in 
reat Britain. In the matter of exports, it is second only to 
New York a : md ae Sultan = a is — 
changes in the Tur! army. He mprov: 

the oad and discipline of the men, co seems to have a 
mania for building barracks. 
medieval works is to be established in Fl The place 
selected for it is the ancient Bargello Palace. There is 
an eight-day clock in Newburyport, Mass., which was manu- 
factured in Boston, England, probably more than two hun- 
dred years ago. It belonged to an old family in Newbury. 
It is in order, and keeps accurate time. A gen- 
tleman, having taken home a large turtle, placed it in the ser- 
vant’s bedroom, in order to enjoy her surprise. Next morn- 
ing, early, Biddy bounded into the breakfast room, exclaim- 
: “Be jabers I’ve got the divil.” “What devil?” in- 
quired the head of the house, feigning surprise. “The bully 
bed-bug that’s beea atein’ the childer the last month—I’ve got 
im, sure.” The Art-Union of London has off a 
mium of £600 sterling for a group or single-figure, in mar- 
to be competed for by life-size models in plaster. The 
concursus will be open to artists of all countries. The 
last words of the late Hon. George Van Santvyoord, who was 
killed on the railroad track at t Albany, last week, were 
touching: “Tell my dear wife that I love her, and that 
we will meet in heaven.” 
has been subscribed for the monument to Count Cavour, 
to be erected in the Piazza San Carlino, at Turin. 
Mr. Punch says that the following Notice to Ladies will be 
placed over the Entrance to the Stalls at the Royal Italian 
Opera: “ All hoops abandon, ye who enter here.” Unfor- 
tunate Dante! Mr. Punch also su, that as the Ladies are 
80 attached to their Crinolines, they should wear them 
outside their dresses to serve as Fire-guards —-——The to- 
tal amount of money now afloat in this country is sta- 
ted at $1,357,000,000 exclusive of the $150,000,000 of new 
legal tender, now “ authorized to be used in converting the 
notes.” The fastest railroad run on record, 
in this country, was made on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road: ten miles in seven minutes and a half. It is cu- 
rious to reflect, says an unknown wag, that the first apple was 
eaten by the first pair —————Coal gas was first used for illu- 
, in England, in 1792; in the United States, in 1810; 
in New York city, in 1827—at No.7 Cherry street, near Frank- 

lin Square. So says the industrious gleaner of the 






































nity of St. Louis, have been hiring contrabands to take them 
into the interior of the state, ostensibly as labourers, but in 
reality for the purpose of selling them Tato bondage. 


A novel way of conveying whisky to soldiers has just 


come to light. The liquor is put into stout 


bottles, well corked, which are then placed inside a lump 


of dough, which is afterwards baked into bread. 
The Board 


of Trade returns for the year 1862 are published. 

They show the total exports of Great Britain, for the year, to 
have been £124,137,812 in value, against £125,102,814 in 1861, 
and £135,891,227 in 1860, The lest of bridges is 
said to be the bridge of a baby’s nose——————The area of 
Utah—land of Mormonism and polygamy—is about equal to sufferings. 
that of the six New England States, New York, and New 
he Great Eastern has been beached, 
at New Ferry, on the Chester side of the Mersey, for the pur- 
By six 
qualities may a fool be known—anger without cause, pe ter 
without pre t, change without motive, inquiry without ob- 
te in a stranger, and wanting capacity to dis- 

The excitement 

which followed the discovery of gold in Nova Scotia has 
given place to the operation of organized companies with am- 
ple capital. In reference to the mines a recent Halifax letter 
says that “every day accumulates the owe evidence of 
their uctiveness.”"—_———The P iladelphia relief-ship 
Achilles, which arrived at Live 1 on the 22d ult., was laden 
with 5,000 barrels of flour for the Lancashire sufferers. The 
port pilotage and dock dues, as in the case of the George Gris- 





Jersey combined. 








pose of examining and repairing her bottom. 


t, 
crimanate 





ween a friend and a foe. 


wold, would be remitted, and the new steam-tug compan 


towed up the ship free of charge ———-——Preparations pe 
being made at the Fort Pitt Works, Pittsburgh, for the con- 
struction of a twenty-inch gun. This gigantic piece 
of ordnance will require for the rough casting be- 
tween 75 and 100 tons of metal. he solid shot} 


for it will weigh one thousand pounds. 


The Pittsburg Chronicle — that companies are forming in 
the various parts of Pennsylvania for the manufacture of linen. 
New York ice merchants are actively engaged in cut- 
ice on the Kennebec river, Maine, at Gardiner and other 
X Enamelled Steel Shirt Collars are advertised in 
land. When they become soiled a sponge is passed over 
them, and they are as good as new. If the wearer sits in a 

room the collar immediately begins to rust; this corro- 
sive admonition trequently protects sensitive people from 





nts. 





Ifthe pr 
(says the 7imes) is not familiar with the “ Heart of 





‘apt. Inglefield, and a 


A National Museum of 


and speeches full of sym 
and received with enthusiasm. 

—— 

A PRIEST AGAINST HIS CHURCH. 

The Naples correspondent of the London Times gave re-| Ported that Major Bush is about to sell out.——The 2nd Batt. 

tly a description of blic meeting held in Naples totake | Of the 18th was to embark at Spithead, for New Zealand, 

toreny sae bale eae sneconediak Ulan | about the Ist inst——We to learn that Capt. Slade of 


—The sum of 550,000 francs 


Pi 


pression of 
t had recommended 


vast assemblage frantic. The d 
A statement is current that certain men, in the vici- 








to remove the Bourbonist 








ashore, and this revived the slumberin 
‘The Prince'of 
ueen at St. James Palace, on the 25th ult.,| Lieut. H. M.’s St. Helena Regt.—Aged 88, Lady Olivia 

t was attended by about 1,700 of the nobi- | Sparrow, distinguished for long participation in religious and be- 





THE RELIEF SHIP “GEORGE GRISWOLD.” 


The Liverpool steamer of the 25th ult. brings information ae 
that Capt. Inglefield, commandi: 


mboat, and were received on the deck of the Maj 
ard of honour of the Royal ines. 


At 
beach, a trea-| fute, Esq., formerly C: 
1 to have been buried’ in. former times by Capt. | 1+ Suffield H.Browne, R. M—At Merthyr-Tydfil, Job James, Esq., 
runk, full of worthless metal, had been washed | 7. ¥-» formerly surgeon, R. N., of H. M. 8. Alfred.—W. R. Ren- 
. fi ith i Choetendee> walls Bot, Sones y Judge of the Court of Admiralty in Jamaica. 


—F. . - P . a , 
ales held his first Levee | Clark. Req Both Werte Ai Oe Feces eee A eemon 


the Majestic, 80, g 
had given a d uet on board his 
he arrival of the relief ship George 

ts were Mr. Dudley, the U 
unt, the Commander of and Rev. Mr. Denison, 
Chaplain of the George Griswold, Messrs. Babcock and Guion, 
the consignees of the vessel, and a number of well known ci- 
iverpool. The guests were conveyed on board in a} Esq., M. D., to be a Member of the Executive Council of the Ba- 
ic by | hamas; and C. W. Dieseldorff, ., of British Guiana.—In the 


"8. Consul at Liver- 


made for the bridesmaids, consisting of crystals, diamonds, and/ At Felcourt, the Earl of Cottenham, aged 38.—At Plymouth, 
-There was great excitement, recently, among | Lord Reay.—At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, Lord Sudeley, cane 62.— 
the people of Cape May County, Pennsylvania, arising from a | At Scarborough, the 

report that some person had di 


Hon. C. St. Clair, Commr. R. N.—R. Brad- 
tain im the 12th . Foot.—At Malta, 


—At St. Helena, E. ce Esq., 


nevolent enterprises.—At Geneva, aged 57, Jean Eynard, noted for 
his exertions and writings which greatly contributed to determine 
the movement of public opinion that constraived the E 
Powers to interfere in Greece, and finally to establish its nationa- 
In India, Lt. Brockman, 4th King’s Own Regt.—Mr. Daniel 
tle Harvey, Chief Commissioner of the City of London Po- 


7 lice, and noted, many years ago, as a very able leader among the 
, Radi: 


cals of his day. 


Appointments. 


W. Vredenburg, now Arbitrator in the Mixed British and Portu- 
ese Commission at Loanda, to be Commissioner.—W. Rickwood, 





Prince of Wales’s Household: E. Sieveking, Esq., M.D., to be 
Seund 8 Dentist. 


quet were of a very fraternal cha- | Physician in Ordinary; E. , Esq., Surg 


of the U. 8., said he did so not only 


ion the — means of suppressing brigan 
The extract that follows is very striki 7 
“The great hall was crowded to excess. Some said that T™! ~ ay me .of last week, fell and broke one of his arms. 
there were from 3,000 to 4,000 persons present: it may be| . U° fracture said to be a very severe one. te yy 
safely said that, counting those 

from 2,000 to 3,000 


ng. 


the corridors, there were 





; Tue Princess or WaLes.—The London Daily News an ces 
racter. Capt. Inglefield in proposing a —_ - the a pen bthe following appoint nen co — - i ape il " 
the Chief of a great nation, but because of his undaunted per- pad ; —— een os conan, the Commas ae Ee 

cnemen ie uting the ith the object of blish- clesfield, the Countess de Grey, and the Countess of Carnarvon ; 


Women of the Bedchamber, Hon. Mrs. Bruce, Hon. Mrs. Grey. 


ing a Constitutional Government. Mr. Consul Dudley res-| Hon. Mrs. E. Coke, and Hon. Mrs. F. Stonor.—The Court Journal 
ponded and eulogized President Lincoln in the warmest terms. | states that the Ladies who have been honoured by being selected 
He trusted that amicable relations would always be maintained | a8 bridesmaids to the Princess Alexandra are : Leay Victoria 
between England and America. H ' 

A monster meeting was held at the Free-Trade Hall, Man- ne, Stes oS See ay ah nate @ ; ae 
chester, on the 24th, to adopt an address of thanks for present- dane t id ~ fe eee a d pasar Lady Constance ers, 
ation to the Captain and officers of the George Griewold, as re- ~ he rendon ; Lady Victoria Campbell, oe ee 
presentatives of the American contributors to the Relief Fund. 

‘The immense hall was crammed to excess, and an outside 
meeting was organized. An appropriate address was adopted, 
thy for the North were delivered 


Scott, Lady Elma Bruce, — 9 of Lord Elgin; Victoria 
el; Lady Georgiana Susan milton, 


dora Grosvenor, Lady Ernestine — Lady 


— Wellesley, and Lady Agneta Yorke, daughter of Lord Hard- 
wicke. 


Army. 
An error found its way into our columns, last week. Major- 
Genl. Sir Sydney Cotton is es to the Colonelcy of the 
10th Foot; not the 100th. From the latter regiment it is re- 


the Rifle Brigade, while skating on the covered rink at Hamil- 


6, troop-ship, left Portsmouth on the 15th ult., with the 96th 


resent, consisting of all classes, regt. on board, bound to the we ng of Good Hope.——It is said 


but the majority well dressed, 


inter. | at robably a 5th West Ind 
mixed with whom were not a ae hm There were the Gold Coast Corps, the establishment of officers being com- 
yao hem 9 Vrancied ‘hat 1 saw several military uniforms | “~~ being garrisoned by a wing of one of the regiments 
i i was in the chair, and on the stage by his side at the Cape. 
Franciscan friars, 


Regt. will be formed out of 
pleted from the St. Helena Regt., which is to be disbanded, 





ates show that the strength of 


and many of the prin- the some, 4 compared with the numbers of last year, will be 


slightly 
cipal members of what may be called the party of action in 
= If, however, the last meeting was composed princi- |! #!! ranks to 148,242. 
'y ot men of this party, it bears me out more 
litans, instead of novices, 
liberty, for never, eveh in England, have | Rouse, who exc ; bond. L 
seen so large JA Ags men Sjocts a themsel dung 
eS eS nano 100th, Lt Langworthy, 7th, to be Lt, v Dooley, who exc 3rd Wi 
pe hd g was to suggest plans) poct’s BT Newbury, to be Ene, w pov Shel, transfto 4th ; 4th, 
and conduct worthy of Ens Pilcher to be Lt w p, v Madden, dec. 
men, a variety of speakers addressed the meeting, 
always fluently, and sometimes 


the signal for the Consul to withdraw. 
as the mistressof liberty, a sentiment w 


inished, the total force sinking from 152,403 men 


a = Wax Orrics, Feb. 20.—15th Ft, Lt Layard to be Instr of Musk, 


v Fishbourne, ret; Paym, Hopson, 3rd Hussars, to be Paym, v 
it to be Capt, b p, v m, 


t 
ves with more | who ret; Ens Pollexfen to be Lt; M R Seppings Laws, to be Ens; 


63rd, Staff-Ass-S: Hanbury, to be Surg, v Crisp, app to Staff; 





to eloquence. Navy. 


one - : ana = Dy meee N. A. anv W. Ll. Commanp; A New Removr.—One of the 
was received with | reasons ed for the visit of Lord Clarence Paget to Ports- 


you may imagine, too, the Govern- | mouth last turday was a desire to have a peep at the Fred- 
and 


erick William, a new line-of-battle ship, fitting for commission 


of Garibaldi dro — the to relieve the Nile in the West Indies. Rear-Admiral Erskine 


scorn and indignation, | has hitherto been named as the probable successor to Sir Alex- 


for the Church and its ministers, and | ander Milne ; but it is now rumoured that Lord Clarence, with 


source there could be no peace in this country. I can 
a no idea of the sarcasm and 
th of these priests spoke of the C 


age. Great blame was cast on the Government for having de-| Nayy, in the, Estimates 
nied and neglected the existence of an evil which was over-| afloat, and 108 paddle-wheel steamers. The effective sailing 
e country, and immediate action was called for | ships afloat are 103; making the total steam and sailing ships 
i who, both in the post office | on the ist of last month, 669 in all——The Puntaloon, 11, was 
office, and elsewhere, were in connection with | commissioned on the 15th January, at Bombay, by Commr. 


e meeting was conducted and concluded with | Pyryis, and was about to proceed to Aden. 
most admirable order.” 


—-— @&> --—-~ 


Europe w: of small news and 
waiting for decisive 


that 
Rome. 
urch, as such, I have 
Judas and — ua i 
b Ifyou want to find out the rigands, | (harleston, S. C., was in her with his family. 
ook for them in the sacristia (vestry); if you want to find out | Gommr. T. E. S nde has Inia y 
brigands, } for those with the tonsure, and those who 
wear long black gowns. These are the real authors of our) .44 unhandy ships as the Warrior and 


eer 


, nor of the shouts is in the Huryalus, 35. 
of applause with which they were received by a great crowd a year 1863-64 show a net decrease. of £1,058,273.—— 
of pe a, ee political party a may oe 
long. There were in all 10 speakers, among W were Ni-| nor of Nova Scotia, has been appointed a Naval Cadet on board 
cotera and Albarella, and the subjects brought forward were, Racoon, 22. This shi 

a vote of confidence in the B: Commission pw Prines 


; the ne-| fitting at ford. 
cessity of a local giunta with ex 


powers to act with 
them; the urgent necessity of forming a corpo franco, with Hydra, 
Garibaldi at its head ; the antithesis between the collection of] § at Woolwich, is to be brought forward for commission for 
oboli for the poor Pope, which was spent in spreading ruin 
through the country, and the collection of funds for the relief| West coast of Africa, and will relieve the Brisk, 16, ordered 
of the victims of brigandage ; and Rome, the seat of brigand- 


foremost in the attack were two priests (one a canon), who | the prospect of his seat at Sandwich being endangered by his 
spoke in the bitterest terms of condemnation. ‘I thank God 
for three things,’ he said,— 
“* First, that I was born an Italian and not a fo 
condly, that I was born a Christian ; 
riest, and not a priest of 
or the head of the Ch 
respect, but Peter has become 


win, ———— throughout the service, may not be dis- 
frelin to prove in his own person that a British Admiral 


; se- | may support the dignity of his position on a foreign station on 
am an/| the pay and allowances as at present settled.— Army and Navy 
ts of ap-| Gazette, Feb. 21. 


Letters have been received here from the Cadmus, 21, at 
Bermuda, on her way home. Mr. Bunch, late Consul at 





ode of > nainrentiieead anata 
simple mode of improving the steerin i suc 
mpl proving g <= long 


, 

the helm of the Warrior has required, toshift it suddenly, 8, 

w spoke i Coe Samer, =e. ay Bay .~ oo end eves 12 men. Comm. & onds proposes to parfenes 

joni, asserted that w ers were looking ut for with a certai of Gamend-chaged bales 
canien of this dreadful evil, he believed it to be the Cnurch, the radder -< — 

not of Christ, but of Rome, and that until we went to the Two men, he asserts, will then be sufficient. It is reported 

= that, in consequence of the state of his health, Rear-Adml. 


as may be observed in the “ fast” and other boats in China. 


Kuper is about to leave his command in the East Indies. His 
The Navy Estimates for the 





The Hon. W. B. Phipps, son of the Earl of M ve, Gover- 


, by the way, is to completé her 
‘ait at latest date, was recover- 
ing his th at Malta, and intending to go home, on leave, 
to be resent at the Prince of Wales’s wedding.——The 


North America and the W.[——The Archer, 13, to the 





home. The number of men and boys voted for the 


is 76,000. There are now 414 screws 


—Rear-Adml @ Elliott to be Adml-Supert of 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Evrore ImpaTrent.—Mariana, in the moated grange, was Portsmouth Dockyard, v Rear-Adm! Hon G Grey, whose period 


not more weary waitin, 


has ired.—Captain: F A Campbell to the Oak. 
bie for that pumas EE » who bal oo HE sveland to Cambridge ; Ty Andee to Fig —~ 
appointments in bad w , than is |g, : P Digun to Castor.—Paymrs: A Price (addl) to F 


oa C Royl@to Cornwallis. 


Promotioy.—Lt Hotham to be Commr, for services in New 





tic where all is fast save war and railway trayel-| Zealand. 
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New Publications. 


M. Scribner has just published an unpretending, but very in- 

esting, duodecimo of 500 pages, Wild Scenes in South Ame- 

ca; or Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. The author is Don 

amon Paez, a son of the gallant and distinguished General 

that name, whose character and career, whether as soldier 

patriot, have commended him to the high esteem of thou- 
These “ 


of the volume being occupied, as its title suggests, by ani- 
d and picturesque descriptions of the subjugating pro- 
esses which man, in those regions, applies to the superabound- 
y animals. The wild horse and the wild cattle therefore are 
sued, lassoed, tamed, and trained or used for the purposes 
the inhabitants, in page upon page of graphic illustration. 
in this respect, the character of the country and of its chief 
roductions being akin to that of the Buenos Ayrean Pampas, 
he reader is often reminded of Sir Francis Bond Head and 
her writers who have ffmiliarized the public with these 
cenes ; our author indeed comments upon this family likeness, 
nd repeatedly quotes Sir Francis’s words as strictly applicable 
o what he himself would portray. Not that he has any need 
o borrow another pen; quite the contrary—he has mas- 
ered our language, and furthermore contrives to season his 
porting narratives with such pleasant bits of digression, 
ouching natural history and the warlike and political annals 
pf his country, that he carries one with him, agreeably and 
profitably, through a pleasant compound of information and 
entertainment. Here is a lively sample of his manner. The 
nos have their Baron Munchausens ; one of them thus 
muses his auditors. 
He was once, he said, en; i 
queros on the Ye -- 7 a en foros 
he great canon or pampa between the rivers Cunaviche and 
Arauca. Having 


in the morning with a tull 
nt of men, there was no difficulty in forming 


the rodeo; 


t, as in our own case, all their manceuvres proved ineffect- 
so great a number of untamed brutes, 
through the ranks as easily as might a 
through a field of reeds, and vanished in 
reat was the cloud of dust they raised, that 
, Whose horse during the confusion stum- 
deserted 


ual in keeping 
which fe ¢ bro! 
herd of wil hogs 
the distance. 
when it cleared, 


days he thus passed hopelessly wandering and in search of 
food, when, upon the third, dnd Providence, compassionat- 
ing his sufferings, placed in his way a fat calf, which he suc- 
eS ee a short chase. Ha slaughtered 
it, he the whole at once lest it t , then raven- 
ously devoured the welcome This supply lasted sev- 
eral days, when again finding himself minus food, he deter- 
mined to put in practice a stratagem that he had devised 
whereby to secure for himself in future an unfailing supply of 
wholesome nourishment. He had observed the mother oft the 
calf, apparently in search of her offsp 
neigh moaning and bellow 
manner. A himself of the first eligible 
approached her on all fours, entirely covered wi 
her own calf, and forthwith commenced drawing sustenance 
the fount ; this he accomplished with so much 
ease and grace, that the tender mother, after a few incredu- 
lous sniffs, felt convinced at last of his being a ect calf, 
and accepting him for her own, bestowed upon him a good 
licking. ‘Thus graciously encouraged, and each day more de- 
ted with the unrestrained freedom of his new life, time 
led on and a year elapsed without his ever 
loss of home or friends; while so powerful was the effect of 
this novel mode of existence upon person, that it had ma- 
terially altered his whole appearance, and as the calf skin 
seemed to have actually adhered to his own, so he found him- 
self rapidly assimilating, as well in tastes as habits, to that in- 
teresting quadruped. 

About this period the majordomo undertook another hunt 
on these a, where he quickly succeeded in collecting a 
large number of cattle; but although they were all, as usual, 
extremely difficult to manage, sti!] there was one of the num- 
ber, a young bull with a fine pair of horns twelve inches long, 
more refractory and troublesome than any of the oth which 
fact—as B. was the bull—was owing p’ ly to his educated 
instincts, they enabling him to devise a variety of expedients 
- by Sine otk = his Dens okt he was at 
length o to to su r num! and the unerrin; 
lazo finally oe t him struggling to the ground, when in “4 
instant one of his captors, an athletic sambo, had drawn his 
we and commenced sharpening ot om the horns of this 
novel minotaurus, preparatory to rming wu him the 
usual ni jons. t what co do jus- 
Uce to the ast@nishment of all beholders, when the apparent 
bull, casting aside his hairy disguise, sprang erect from the 
ground, exclaiming as he did so: “ Stop, amigos / can you have 
forgotten your old comrade B., who was lost a ) ear ago in this 
cimarronera ?” 

So | sey an adventure having convinced him of the risks 
attending a savage life, his companions had no difficulty in 

him to return home with them, and thereafter 
ound him ot immense assistance in their e itions, as, being 
= Ay wy phe pS =" the cattle in 
cover, he co’ ueros, when with 

the sagacity of a ter. — pas 

This story, which B. related with the most admirable in- 

uousness robe Sy gw his ere 3 a wonder- 

ul discovery upon w: chanced, while journ 
on a pers hye to Arauca. eying 
He had riding hard all day across the plains, until at 


length, overtaken b t, he was constrained to encam: 
the spot. Gace aol ther Oe i _ 


the 


Having accomplished his errand at Arauca, and after an 
absence of several weeks, he was returning home by another 
route, riding a hired animal, when to his t joy, on the 
way he found his steed in fine condition, and his feet still se- 
cured by the . The horse he was riding being already 

i the saddle to the back of his own steed, and 
immediately mounted him. But to his overpowering aston- 
ishment, he discovered, on resuming the journey, that the gait 
of his horse had undergone an extraordinary c , trotting 
as formerly on the side that remained free from the strap, but 
ambling on the one which had been so long confined by it. 
His wife possessing an ambler, he sold it i diately he 


whence it comes or whither it may lead them. They surren- 
der up their souls to the guidance of their artistic consciznce, 
and, like true republicans, refuse to bow down before any 
graven images of conventional tyranny. The gods of Greece 
are to them no gods at all, unless they them towards an 
ideal heaven, where their imagination may revel in contem- 
plation of unalloyed natural beauty. There is something 
grand and elevating, as well as fresh and enthusiastic, ‘n this 
simple worship of for its own sake, contradistinguished to 
the dogmatic subjection of prescribed rules enforced by an- 
tagonistic schools. But they must beware, however, as a body, 





reached home, it being thereafter a useless expense, as, when- 
ever ip the future he and his better half wished to ride at the 
same time, all that he had to do was to place her on the am- 
bling side, and then seating himself on the other they trotted 
and ambled away to their hearts’ content. 

In commending Don Ramon Paez to the reader’s acquaint- 
ance, we should not omit to add that the very many wood- 
cuts and lithographs scattered through this work are excellent 
of their kind, and really deserving the name of illustrations. 


It often happens that one cannot remember, at the right 
moment, the connecting link between this one end that one 
of our English Sovereigns, or the date of a birth or a death. 
In particularly neat and portable form, Mr. W. R. Colladay has 
now put all the needful knowledge of this sort within easy ac- 
cess, through his Genealogical and Chronological Table of the 
Sovereigns of England, published by Mr. Randolph. It is 
compiled from the most authentic sources ; it may be besides, 
through its briefest imaginable epitomes of the various reigns, 
very useful as an historical reminder. 


Had we more leisure at command, or were we under appre- 
hension of being drafted among the “ two or three millions” of 
new recruits, we should be disposed to sit down and play sol- 
diers with a couple of very pretty boxes of coloured cards and 
hieroglyphic directions, sent us by the industrious Mr. Van 
Nostrand. They are respectively, to speak in plain words, the 
Automaton Company and the Automaton Battery, got up by 
G.‘Douglas Brewerton, U. 8. A., for instructing beginners in 
the infantry and artillery branches of service. To pass a seri- 
ous opinion on the worth of these aids to useful knowledge 
would be beyond our mark ; we can only say that they are of 
a kind eminently useful to students, and have a tempting look 
about them. 

If you want a book for young people—winaing to the eye 
and nourishing to the mind—pure, delicate, and replete at 
once with fanciful and romantic interest—get The Ice Maiden 
and Other Tales, translated from the Danish of Hans Christian 
Andersen, by Miss Fanny Fuller, published by Mr. F. Ley- 
poldt, of Philadelphia, and for sale here by that excellent 
foreign librarian, Mr. F. W. Christern, in Broadway. The 
writings of Andersen are always poetic, and no author is more 
skilful in conveying truth under the guise of allegory. The 
translation of the present work is neat and appropriate. And 
it may be that an English maiden, here and there among our 
readers, will feel just now—for obvious reasons—a peculiar in- 
terest in this gem of Danish literature. To them,—and to all 
the boys and girls, old and young—we commend it heartily. 


Sine Arts. 


The February number of the London Art Journal, dispensed 
here by Messrs. Virtue, Yorston, and Co., is a particularly 
good one in the way of illustrations, two being worthy of es- 
pecial commendation. They are a sea-piece by Turner, re- 
presenting boats off Calais, and a figure piece by Frank Good- 
all, wherein are grouped fishermen and women and children, 
in the market-place of Chioggia, seated in front of, and listen- 
ing to, one of the reciters of story and poetry, common among 
the Italians, who reads to them from an open book: This 
engraving merits close study, and cannot fail to delight and 
satisfy the critical. In addition to its other good qualities, it 
has the local character so often wanting, when artists under- 
take to reproduce scenes in foreign life. These heads could 
never have been fourd on English shoulders; the painter has 
thoroughly grasped his subject, and has been well rendered 
by the engraver. So is it also with the marine view by Tur- 
ner. The water does not—as in too many instances—suggest 
wood, earth, a hill-side, stubble, anything but water; it is 
far more liquid and more transparent and has far more move- 
ment in it, than usual; nor is the great artist's ignorance of 
nautical detail apparent, as is too often the case. It is, in 
short, a fine subject well and freely handled. From the text 
we do not find anything to quote; but on looking over some 


terest. We only desire ourselves for American Art a more 
brilliant and less clouded career, than appears to be allotted to 
the American political system. 
“ People at Rome and in Englend have a very mistaken ap- 
reciation of the development of Art among the Americans. 
are generally supposed to be of too positive and practi- 
cal a turn of mind, too much mn with the stern reali- 
ties of life to waste the precious hours in worshipping at the 
shrine of Art; yet this is a great mistake, whether arising from 
a or ignorance I cannot say, but at all events utterly 
The American school of Art, as developed at Rome, 
evinces both excellence, earnestness, and true feeling for Art; 
it is a school of promise, bidding fair to take its place, and hold 
its head aloft in the artistic ublic. tly car- 


out their national views, or, rather, more properly speak- 

ing, ounding thelr impresioos on the same broad basis on 
religious and political creeds, the American 

artists are essentially eclectic. Untrammeled by the dogmatism 
of aay Peer ene, maging o enews the ac- 





cum! uries, spread 
in the wondrous galleries of Italy, they faithfully and earnestly 
propose to imitate all that is beautiful, without considering 





old numbers of this periodical lately, we came across a passage | song. “ Not till Time his glass 
—it is dated August, 1855—which may now be read with in-|is, perhaps, the gem of the o 





of pushing this realistic tendency too far,and take example by 
the gross mannerism into which the eclectic teaching of the 
Carraci fell, when it degenerated into the purely naturalistic 
treatment, instead of ripening into rich and varied style, com- 
bining the excellences of the classical schools with a more ac- 
curate attention ef simple nature. If they avoid this fatal 
error they may succeed in founding a school of their own, as 
original and progressive, as vital and cosmopolite, as their own 
political constitution. American artists, with their natural 
gifts, and their ardent love and eager search of the Beautiful 
and the True wherever it exists, may solve the artistic problem 
as successfully as their rulers have already done the political 
one, and display to the world the same all-embracing univer- 
sality in Art as their country has achieved in the formation of 
its government, appropriating and incorporating what is 
proved to be excellent, while it rejects the worn-out traditions 
of fallen or decaying systems. All success to the imperial 
athlete, strong and vigorous with young life; may her artistic 
progression go hand in hand with her glorious political free 
dom.” 


BALFE’S NEW OPERA, 
The judici ical corresp t of an eminent Lon- 
don weekly thus speaks of the latest novelty in English Opera 
in London, 


Half-a-dozen representations of “ The Armourer ot Nantes” 
have aque decided its position, at least, as an opera 
likely to draw full houses for the remainder of the English 
season. A second hearing, however, has quite con the 
opinion that I expressed last week, that the drama over- 
pao the music, and the music was too good for the bal- 
ads. The plot is so complicated that anything like an intelli- 

ible analysis is out of the question, unless at extreme length. 

he action of Victor Hugo’s “ Marie Tudor” is followed 
closely ; but for the same reason that an English Queen was 
chosen as the central character of a French drama, she is 
changed in an English adaptation to a French 
Duchess—Anne of Brittany. Convenient liberties may be 
taken with the history of other nations which would be 
scarcely practicable in that of the country where the play is 
performed. The notion of “ Bloody Queen Mary” conveyed 
in Victor Huge’s drama, might, pethape, be accepted in 
France, but certainly not in England; and as English notions 
about the early history of Brittany are ordinarily not of the 
clearest, the change is decidedly beneficial. 

As the story stands in Mr. Bridgeman’s version, while the 
people of Brittany, in 1498, are devoted to their Duchess, the 
nobles are alienated by the favour shown by her to one Fabio 
Fabiani, a nameless adventurer, whom she has loaded with 
honours, and who even —- to her hand. They conspire 
against her, and are aided by the French or. Raoul, 
an armourer of Nantes, has adopted, brought up, and loves, an 
ome girl who was mysteriously entrusted to him when an 
infant, and who ultimately proves to be a heiress 
of a Breton noble of vast wealth, killed ina years be- 
fore. Fabio Fabiani is aware of this, and has obtained inter- 
views with the by bribing her attendant. A most myste- 
rious and imp: le Jew—why not have heightened the in- 
terest by boldly identif, him with Ahasuerus at once ?— 

proofs of the orphan’s parentage, and is stabbed in 
the street at t by Fabiani, first, however, having thrown 
away the valuable papers. Raoul comes to his assistance, and 
and the Jew points out where he had thrown the papers, and, 
having fulfilled his duty to the plot, dies. Fabiani again ap- 
pears, taxes Raoul with the murder, and drives him wild by 
showing him a letter he has received from Marie. One of the 
conspirators informs the Duchess of Fabiani’s treachery to her 
and after an immense amount of rather obscure pl 4 and 
counter-plotting and indecision on the part of the Duchess, 
Fabiani is hanged, and Raoul and Marie reconciled. 

The music to all this is extremely unequal. Fresh, flowing, 

and lovely melodies alternate with some extremely common- 
lace concerted music, and in those points of the opera that 
emand any considerable dramatic treatment in the music the 
result is decidedly unsatisfactory. The — of expressing 
some leading passion or influence in the by one phrase 
of melody, and repeating that phrase by way of reminiscence 
or contrast under altered circumstances throughout the opera 
—employed with such happy effect by Meyerbeer in Dinorah, 
for example—is overdone, and entirely loses its effect. Some 
of the best ballad melodies are awkwardly introduced, while 
the rondo finale, a rather vulgar waltz tune, going off into vocal 
fireworks, is most carelessly “led up to.” On the other hand, 
some of the songs, as detached morceauz, are delicious. “Oh, 
would that my heart!” sung by Miss Pyne, touching simpli- 
city itself, is the first in point of order. Next comes a very 
original and expressive Eoorel, “A flower is beauty,” for 
Mr. Santley, whom it suits admirably—its being sung 
the scenes, however, is a disadvantage. “Jaded, a 
athirst, and weary,” with a striking and expressive o 
accompaniment in the two last lines, and a slight Irish neces, 
if the word can be applied to music, is Mr. Harrison’s 
shall shiver,” sung by Mr. Weise, 
ra—the broken and varied 
echoes in the accompaniment of each phrase of the melody be- 
ing most happily conceived. ‘“There’s one who reared me, 
loved me,” Mi Pyne's second son, despite a lovely violoncello 
obligato accompaniment, is in Mr. Balfe’s most I man- 
ner. “O love! thou'rt like a reed bent low,” is pretty, and 
“The Jailer’s song” is original and appropriate. A prayer, 
“Oh Heavenly Power!” owes, perhaps, as much to 
Pyne’s singing as its own merits. The two principal choruses 
are both i i The con music, as I have said, is 
not particularly striking. “Ab, by the rood!” a very spirited 
duet, is, perhaps, the best thing, though it goes off into a 
catching and rather vulgar waltz tune, clearly written for the 
gallery. AMATEUR. 
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pies two hours without seeming at all too long. It avoids 
dulness without degenerating into buffoonery, and it provides 
what may be fairly called intellectual recreation for that nu- 
merous class which chooses to exclude itself from many of 
the usual sources of innocent amusement. The compassion 
which one is apt to feel for the chairman and other dignitaries 
on the platform at an Exeter Hall meeting has nothing to ex- 
cite it when Mr. Punshon lectures. All public men in Eng- 
land have to submit to be a good deal bored, and no doubt 
habit makes eqdurance easy; but still if there are to be 
speeches without even the solace of a dinner or the opportu- 
nity of going to sleep, itis a great advantage to be able to put 
up such an effective orator as Mr. Punshon. We do not think 
that Whitfield and Wesley were the two next greatest Christ- 
ian missionaries after St. Peter and St. Paul, but still they 
wrought a wonderful work, of which those who claim to be 
their successors are able partially to appropriate to themselves 
the credit. It may be pd that an assemblage of “ the 
Connexion” listens to the history of its founders’ lives with 
much the same sort of pleasure which Englishmen in general 
have felt in reading Mr. Kinglake’s description of the battle of 
the Alma. Perhaps the line between fact and imagination is not 
always clearly drawn, but still it is comfortable to believe that 
those who read or hear are made of the same stuff as the 
doers of such sublime deeds. Mr. Punshon himself appears 
to have as little bitterness as is likely to be found in a secta- 
rian, but still- it is only natural that he should exult in cele- 
brating triumphs which were won, not exactly against the 
Established Church, but without her help or countenance. 
He exhausts all the resources of his language and all the 
power of his voice to bring before his hearers an adequate 

conception of Whitfield’s Bene my 4 He is not excessively 

partial in his estimate of Wesley's career and character; and 

when he warms into eloquent applause of his hero's self-deny- 
ing life and resolute and energetic spirit, there is no hearer— 
let him belong to any Church or to none at all—who will not 

own that Mr. Punshon, of the homely name and look, is able, 
not only to preach to a narrow-minded sect, but to awaken 
chords which vibrates in the hearts of all mankjnd. 

After hearing what Mr. Punshon had to say about Wesley 
and his times, curiosity arose to know something of his pre- 
vious lectures, which may be bought for the small sum of 
threepence each, and are honestly worth the money. It should 
be observed, that these lectures were primarily addressed to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and we venture to say 
that they must be a pleasant and healthful change from the 
Bible classes and prayer meetings to which some enthusiasts 
suppose that Christian Young Men can contentedly devote all 
their evenings. So long as the honest and hearty Mr. Pun- 
shon is numbered among the lecturers at Exeter Hall,’ we tlrink 
that ey No may listen to the speeches of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Canon Stowell without danger of being emascula- 
ted. It istrue that even Mr. Punshon is forced to propitiate 
the genius of the place by taking his turn at belabsaring 
Bishop Colenso, whom he called “ a spiritual garotter,” as the 
climax of the only paragraph of his lecture which we would 
recommend him to strike out before he publishes it. Our ob- 
jection to the paragraph in question is, that it had nothing to 
do with Wesley, and amounted to very little in the way of re- 
futation of Colense. But Mr. Punshon can, and often does, 
raise Exeter Hall above its usual level. The subject of his last 
year’s lecture was Macaulay, and we find that in the course of 
it he declaimed the ballad of the battle of Naseby, and the 
greater part of Horatius, which, we are quite sure, did not 
suffer in spirit and energy by his manner of recital. It is really 
quite consoling to discover that even Christian Young Men 
like to hear— 

How well Horatius kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old— 


and that the echoes ot Exeter Hall are sometimes laden with 
martial ballads instead of their ordinary burden of evangelical 
hymns. It will be in the memory of everybody that Macaulay 
gave To offence to certain influential persons by speakin) 
of “the bray of Exeter Hall ;” and at other times he said an 
did many things to prove his antipathy to the party which or- 
the Association before which Mr. Punshon lectured. 
Jnder these vating circumstances, Mr. Punshon showed 
both sense and manliness when he spoke of Macaulay thus :— 
“T should like to pronounce that Exeter Hall is generous 
enough to forgive him, and that this, its very latest ‘ bray,’ is a 
trumpet-blast which swells his fame.” The admiration which 
the lecturer expresses for Macaulay's genius is unbounded ; 
and there cannot be any doubt that those who heard the lec- 
ture became eager readers of the Hssays and the //istory, to the 
possible neglect of the missionary business of the “ branch” 
to which they belonged. At the risk of shocking the leaders 
of the Association, we assert that Mr. Punshon could rot have 
done it a much greater service. Asa remedy for ignorance, 
narrowness of mind, and a want of refined and poetic feeling, 
we should venture with a good deal of confidence to recom- 
mend Macaulay's works to the Association.—Sat. Rer. 


Mr. Morley Punshon is, no doubt, the greater rhetorician, 
if the less eloquent, of the two. He is better educated than 
Mr. Spurgeon, never a buffoon, never vulgar, much less fa- 
miliar, more ornate, holds the reins tighter, sees his own way 
clearer, and calculates his points with a distincter knowledge 
of the perspective of his subject. But in sympathies and intel- 
lectual range he is scarcely at all more the superior of his au- 
dience than Mr. Spurgeon ; and though ina homely and vulgar 
fashion, Mr. Spurgeon seems to have more reality of conscience 
than Mr. Punshon. There is the artificial burnish of a divinity 
academy still visible on Mr. Punshon’s mind, though it must 
be long since he left it; he handles religious truths with a 
gloved hand, while, as an able writer says, Mr. Spurgeon 

dies religious truths as a grazier handles an ox—i.e., we 
suppose coarsely, almost grosay as regards the motive, but 
with a direct sense of h: and soft, bone and outline, which 
divinity lecturers generally succeed in se Mr. Pun- 
shon’s strength is clearly greatest where he is not touching 
religious truth or formula at all. He has a | catholic 
sense of humour—a suppressed irony of manner which, at his 
best, half-reminds us of Mr. Bright ;—as when he said of Ro- 
maine, that he was “ actually guilty of the coarse crime of 
overcrowding St. George’s, Hanover-square, and persuading 
patricians that they had souls;” or when he remarked that 
‘Wesley was abruptly warned off from Newgate, lest he 
should make men wicked, and from Bedlam, lest he should 
drive men mad.” Mr. Punshon’s face and whole manner ex- 
press this kind of restrained humour. With a face that is ca- 
ricatured, in the Sa presented to you at the door 
of Exeter Hall, into a kind of compound between Sykes and 
Chadband—greasy sensuousness dominated by unscrupulous 
ferocity—there is tre a basis of much fundamental human 
breadth under artifi and apparently sacerdotal control— 
the eyes far back in the head, and not wide open, giving an 
expression of narrow concentrated purpose and animosity of 
will—the deep lines round the heavy mouth and chin carry- 
ing a half-quizzical effect, that sometimes takes the form of 


bitterness, and always gives an impression of driving force— 
and a fixed set manner about the whole telling of a man who 
might mould his views according to his perception of their 
power as instruments of action. There is a striking expres- 
sion even in his massive back, when it is turned to the audi- 
lence—a big, sober, broad-shouldered, inflexible back—not 
| vibrating, but slowly and ponderously turning on the central 
axis. And yet with all this he is in some sense a natural 
orator—ut an orator of thought, nor of feeling, for he is wil- 
fully, intentionally ornate—almost absurdly ornate, when you 
come to think afterwards of what the man really was, and yet 
|of the flowery language he chose to use—and yet effective, 
from the sort of vehement purpose with which in the hest parts 
| of his lecture he brushed through the flowers of his own rhe- 
|toric. When he spoke of Whitefield abandoning himself to 
| preaching, “glad as a gazelle upon the nills;” or when he 
‘said, “that you could no more confine him to a sect than you 
| cow chain thetibertine breezes,” there was a flaunting tawd- 
| riness of rhetoric that could not but strike any cultivated ear 
—and yet the rapid restrained voice in which he rushed 
through these and much other foolish and tasteless masses of 
ornament, almost made you feel the driving force of the man 
more than if the inappropriate spangles had not been there. 
He did not emphasize his ornaments as if he were proud of 
them, but for the most part pushed through as if they were 
unfortunately in his way.—ASpectator. 

—S 

DISPUTED LIFE POLICIES. 

A very important decision was pronounced a few days ago, 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the matter of a disputed 
life policy. The question arose on a policy in the International 
Life Office, which that company refused to pay ; and the point 
in issue was the nature of the interest which a person must 
have in the life ot another to enable him to effect a valid as- 
surance on the hfe of that other. The importance of the de- 
cision arises from the fact that it will govern a numerous class 
of existing policies, and will, if acted on by insurance compa- 
nies generally, affect an important branch of their business. 
There is no doubt that there are at the present moment hun- 
dreds of policies which stand pretty nearly on the same 
grounds as the one which the International has just success 
fully disputed. It is equally certain, that most of them were 
effected with the most perfect honesty and good faith on the 
part of the persons assured, and in complete ignorance that 
such policies were not valid in law. All of them are, by the 
recent decision, placed in a most precarious position, and the 
persons assured are, in fact, quite at the mercy of the insu- 
rance companies. The question touches the interests of so 
many persons that it is desirable that the facts of this case, 
and the law relating to policies effected by one person on the 
life of another, should be brought prominently before the pub- 
lic. 

At the first establishment of insurance companies the law 

laced no restriction whatever on the nature of their business. 
Any person might effect a policy on the life of any other per- 
son or upon any event, whether he had any interest therein or 
not. No policy was invalid merely because it was a wager or 
8 speculation on the part of the person effecting it, and was 
not intended to make a provision against some loss or risk. 
Very early, however, in their history the Legislature conceived 
that this freedom led to what they called a “ mischievous 
kind of gaming.” And accordingly an Act was passed in the 
reign of George III. which enacted that no insurance should 
be made on the life of another person wherein the person mak- 
ing it had no interest. The nature of the interest requisite 
to make the insurance valid was not defined by the Act, but 
it may be easily gathered from another section, which de- 
clares that, even when the insured had an interest, no greater 
sum should be recovered than the value of thatinterest. The 
judges have inferred from this, reasonably enough, that the 
interest must be a pecuniary one. This being the state of the 
law, it is evident that a person who proposes to make an as- 
surance upon the life of another should first ascertain whe- 
ther Le has that sort of interest therein which is requisite to 
make the policy valid. 

But the public generally are either wholly unaware of the 
law on this subject, or, if they happen to know that some in- 
terest is required, they trust for guidance in the matter to the 
insurance companies, to whom they make the proposal. These 
societies deal with hundreds of such cases, and, if they took 
the trouble of inquiring, could readily ascertain whether the 
actual interest of the proposed insurer was sufficient. Their 
ordinary practice is simply to inquire if he has an interest in 
the proposed life, without asking any particulars. There is a 
manifest advan to the Company in this mode of proceed- 
ing. If the life happens to fall soon, so that the insurance was 
an unprofitable one, the Company, having in the meatime 
received the premiums, has the opportunity of refusing to 
perform its part of the contract, and of showing before a court 
of law, as the International has just done, that the policy was 
invalid from the beginning from the want of a sufficient inter- 
est in the insured. It is just to say that the great majority of 
respectabie offices, when they have once granted a policy to 
any n on the life ef another without inquiring specific. 
ally into the nature of the interest, or with the knowledge 
that it was insufficient, consider themselves, as they mani- 
festly ere in fact, bound in honour to pay the policy without 
raising any question. 

The facts of the case which has given rise to these remarks, 
were as fellows :—Mr. Hebdon, the plaintiff, who was an old 
and esteemed clerk in a banking firm, had become indebted 
to the firm to the amount of nearly £5,000. Having the con- 
fidence of the firm, he was engaged in 1855 for a period of 
seven years at a salary of £650 a year, and he was assured at 
the same time by one of the partners, named Pedder, that 
during his life he should not be asked for payment of the 
debt. Being aware that he should be pressed for payment on 
the death of Pedder, Hebdon insured Pedéer’s life for the sum 
of £5,000 in the “ Glasgow” Life Office, and two years after- 
wards, the debt having in the meantime increased, he made a 
further insurance on the same life for £2,500 in the “ Inter- 
jnational.” Pedder having died some time afterwards, the 
|“ Glasgow” Office paid their policy, but the “ International” 
refused to pay on two grounds : first, that Hebdon had not an 
insurable interest in the life of Pedder; and next, that even if 
there was any interest, it was more than covered by the pay- 
ment of the other policy. ‘I'he effect of the decision was, that 
there was no insurable interest in respect of the promise of 
| Pedder not to enforce the debt during his life, inasmuch as 
'the promise was not legally binding. With respect to the 
engagement to ewploy the plaintiff for a fixed period of seven 
years, there was an insurable interest; but as more than the 
| amount was paid under the other policy, the plaintiff could 
not recover anything on the —— policy. a 
It is not our intention to offer any criticism on this decision, 














but merely to call attention to the unsatisfactory state in 
| which the law now stands. It is manifest that Mr. Hebdon 
‘had a real and substantial interest, though it might not be a 


legal one, in the life of Mr. Pedder. He incurred the risk of 
being pressed for payment of the debt immediately on Pedder’s 
d , and against this it was the duty of a prudent man to 
provide. As far as the mere question of prudence goes, the 
insurance in this instance was as legitimate as the ordinary 
case of a m insuring his own life for the benefit of his 
family. y similar instances could be quoted in which the 
whole income of an individual depends on the life of another. 
Nothing can be a more proper case for the application of the 
principle of insurance ; and yet, if this interest happens, as is 
often the case, to be not legally binding, however certain 
the loss which will fal! upon this individual and his fami! 

from the death of his patron or employer, the law prevents hi 

from using the best means of making provision against it, by de- 
claring that a policy, effected on the life of the person, on whom 
he is dependent, shall not be valid. Thus, the effect of the 
statute ofGeorge IIL, and the decisions upon it, is to place 
bar in the way of prudence, and to check a considerable 
branch of insurance business. This, however, might be en- 











dured, if, on the other hand, it prevented any evil practices. 
But the mischief against which the statute was directed is 
wholly an imagi one. Its object was to prevent gaming. 
ut it is obvious that there is a very slight temptation to 
an by means of life policies. The process is too slow. 
nsurance offices offer poor facilities for gambling compared 
with the Stock Exchange. Time bargains in stock and shares 
are far better suited to the restlessness of speculative minds 
than life policies. In forbidding the latter, while allowing the 
a Legislature is straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a came 
The late wee of the Act have, however, discovered 
another ground of defence. There would be danger in re- 
pealing it. A might insure another person’s life, and 
then poison him. To give weight to the argument, an in- 
stance mentioned in Mr. Justice Talfourd’s “ Life of Lamb” 
is generally quoted to show that the danger js not imaginary. 
So there have been instances in which a person has been 
poisoned by an expectant heir, but we have never heard that 
it has been proposed on that account to alter the laws of in- 
heritance. But let us be consistent. Under the Act in ques- 
tion, a person may insure the life of his debtor. That has 
been held to be an insurable interest. But if the debtor lives 
long, the creditor may have to pay more than the amount of 
the debt in premiums, and it is his interest that the debtor 
should die as soon as possible. The creditor has everything 
to gain by that event and nothing to lose. The temptation, 
therefore, to poisoning is much ter in those cases which 
the law allows than in those which it forbids. In the mean- 
time it is probable that the majority of insurance companies 
will find it for their own interests not to take advantage of 
this decision. It is, however, desirable that in a question of 
such great and general importance, the state of the law should 
be generally known. Although insurance offices will proba- 
bly continue to grant policies in such cases, it will at any time 
be open to an unscrupulous company to resist payment on 
the ground of an insufficient interest. In the present state of 
the law care should be taken to select a company on the 
honourable conduct of which reliance can be placed.— London 


paper. 
THE PARIS BALLS BELOW THE SURFACE. 


It really borders on the incredible how much the Court fes- 
tivities have been talked of in Paris last week. In the semi- 
fashionable and semi-official salons the buzz of conversation 
was, and still is, almost exclusively of fancy balls, and suppers, 
and masquerades, and fantastic dresses. Were to 
revive, how many fine things he would have to chronicle about 
= 3 nee Say S ee ~ ven in —— oe 
b rouyn uys, y the peror, then by Prin- 
cosa de Metiernich, and’ finally by Madame Waleska! No- 
thing comes amiss to a hungry stomach, and it being one of 
the maladies of mankind to nt poe in the extreme of any- 
thing that refers to the gests an pom A of mortal divinities, a 
table to starve at must not be placed before the famishing 

ublic. 

. Let us, therefore, put at once on record that the masked ball 
iven of late at the Tuileries was splendid. In the fact of thé 
mperor and Imperial wearing the Venctian mantle, 

there is enough already to awaken the 4 of the 

reader ; but picture to yourself the Empress of the French at- 

tired as a doge’s wife was when there was such a thing as a 

doge! Poor Venice, whose sole comfort for not + | 

of that Italy which was to be free from the Alps to the ia- 
tic, is that her history has supplied the Empress with a fancy 
costume! Not less appropriate was the selection made by 

Princess Mathilde, who, being bitterly opposed to the Pope, 

wore, nevertheless, the costume of the celebrated Mathilde of 

the middle ages, who was at that time the benefactress of the 

Sovereign Pontiff! Why Alphonse de Rothschild was dis- 

—s the character of a bird of Paradise and Salomon de 

ild in the character of a blue bird, is a mystery as yet 
unravelled. After supper, Countess de Castiglione was seen 
crossing the rooms with a negro—the Duke de Choiseul—who 
carried the train of her gown and held in his hand a parasol of 
pink satin embroidered with silver. This, perhaps, gave rise 

to the supposition that the ome countess personified M. 

Flaubert’s heroine, the Salammbo ; but history 

should not be falsified in such important matters. The truth 

is, that Madame de Castiglione wore the costume of a Roman 
matron : the long purple robe, the black tunic fastened on the 
shoulder and leaving the arm quite bare, the diadem shining 

on a profusion of hair, and the sandals covering a part, only a 

part of the foot—from which I would be tempted to infer that, 

in the adoption of such a toilet, she had no +e aim 

than to exhibit as much as possible of her y 

mirihg gaze of those present. The attention of all thinking 

men has been duly, yet inadequately, invited to the remarka- 

ble circumstance that from four bee-hives, covered with foli- 


orchestra playing the waltz of the butterflies ; but that this 
ballet had been composed by Mérante (of the opera) and re- 
hearsed the day before at the Tuileries, is another striking cir- 
cumstance with which posterity has a right to be made ac- 
quainted. The ban -room had been, of course, deco- 
rated with a studied disp ay of bee Centre-pieces of 
finely-wrought gold and silver glittered through a mass of 
flowers and palm-trees. An artist has been ordered to draw 
this decoration as well as the bee-hives, so that coming gene- 
rations may be favoured with the undying image of the won- 
ders worked by the Empire. They are costly, no doubt ; but 
what of that! The civil list of the Emperor is more than 
double the civil list of Louis Philippe. France pays the 
N n is 


to have yed himself very much. 
Le roa 8s amuse. y not? CountBecciochi T trust, will not 


ive me the lie, if 1 venture to say that Napoleon is, after all, 
sot of pleasure. WNo beardless habifué dy Bal Mabtle is more 
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fond of dancing; no youth of twenty can boast of dancing the 
Lanciers with me A pe tt rooney shag 
js on the wrong fifty. When people suppose 

buried in deep meditation and busy remodelling the world, he 
thinks perhaps of a pretty actress, Miss So-and-so, and in- 
wardly digests the drolleries of some vaudeville like Twrlututw. 
It is but fair to own that he knows how to act the gallant to a 
lady; and I am sure that, on the occasion of the recent mar- 
riage of Earl Cowley’s daughter with Lord Royston, at the 
British Embassy, there was no fault to be found with his 
courtesy. 

In this review of the official diversions of the carnival, the 
ball given by Princess de Metternich is entitled to a full share 
of admiration.. The ball-rooms had been constructed for the 
occasion. There was on panel a magnificent looking- 
giass, richly ornamented with rare flowers, in which was re- 
flected all the moving happiness of the hour. At the farther | 
end, a sort of buen retiro had been erected in the shape of a} 
canopy consisting of a golden treilage. There the Emperor 
and the Empress were received... Of those belonging to the 
stern sex, all of them more or lek connected with the 2nd of 
December, suffice it to say that the most noticeable was a cer- 
tain marquis, who stalked about in the character of a vampire, 
with a bat on his head. The ladies claim to be mentioned less 
cursorily. The Empress represented Juno, and her gown was, 
consequently, spotted all over with the hundred eyes of Argus, 
which suggested to a saucy jester of the “ faubourg St. Ger- 
main” the idea that this was probably meant to express the 
importance so unmistakeably im to police spies by the 
Imperial system. Princess de Metternich was a violet, strictly 
copied from Granville’s drawing. Princess Murat was a snow 
storm. Madame de Kersakoff was a river, the bed of which 
was worked in her dress, with a due amount of rushes, shells, 
and fishes. Madame Waleska was a k of cards, in which 
the same saucy jester sees a delicate allusion to the following 
ugly adventure. 

It occurred at Mademoiselle Barucci’s, an Italian heroine. 
A luck more constant than usually falls to the lot of a gam- 
bler, a card picked out which was not like those used in the 
house, and many other untoward circumstances having drawn 
the attention of M. de Grammont Caderousse—the same whom 
a recent duel madé so sadly conspicuous—to the practices of a 
Spaniard, whose name (Garcia) is no} r a secret, an explana- 
tion ensued, which, right or wrong, led the persons present to re- 
gard as a cheat not only the man called at once to account, but 
also another well known in the musical world. Accordingly, 
they were both stripped of their clothes, and even their boots 
were searched. Bank-notes having been found under the lin- 
ing of their coats, nay, under their garters, and put in a safe 
place, one of the is reported to have said boldly, 
“ Gentlemen, supposing we robbed you, you have just robbed 
us. So, we go quits.” The mistress of the house, in order to 
avoid un eclat, volunteered to indemnify the losers, and threw 
on the gaming-table a neck-lace of the value of 80,000f. But 
nothing would do. “Gentlemen,” said one of the bystanders, 
“ people are in quest of a king for the (recs; here we have 
two.” By the bye, what can possibly be the reason why the 
fashion has prevailed in France of styling a cheat un ? 
We are told that, towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV., 
a knight of Greek origin, named Apoulos, who went to Court, 
was caught in the very act of cheating at play and condemned 
to the galleys. Hence the appellation most unjustly 
pinned on any gamester bent on reversing, come what may, 
the adverse decrees of fate. But to return. The very evening 
of ym | on which the ——! took place, M. de pay = 9 
mont Caderousse, being at M. de Persigny’s, happened to te 
all about it, in presence of.a grim pernsalge, who remarked, 
as soon as the narration was over, that the narrator ought to 
have at once reported the whole to the police. “ Pas si béte /” 
exclaimed M. de Grammont Caderousse, who did not know 
his interlocutor, “the police would have seized our stakes.” 
The grim personage was M. Boitelle, the Prefect of Police him- 
self. In justice to M. Calzado, the manager of the Italian 
Opera, it must be stated that, in a public letter of his, the re- 
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cond was, whether the child’s condition of idiotcy was owing 
to the accident. 

Witnesses for the defence had admitted that the train was 
after time, and if the speed was quickened to make up for the 
delay, that might account for the carriage having gone off the 
line. Further, it was confessed that two bolts of one of the 
wheels of the carriage were loose. The jury, however, found 
a verdict for the defendant on the ground that negligence had 
not been proved, but they recommended the child to mercy‘in 
a suggestion to the Company that they should provide for it 
for life. This was certainly a very mongrel finding, acquittin, 
the Company of legal responsibility and attaching to it mo’ 
responsibility. But is the principle quite safe? Is the fact of 
a train going off the rail not to be considered presumptive evi- 
dence of some fault ? As Polonius says, “ This effect defective 
comes by cause.” There must be something wrong in the road, 
wrong in the wheels, or wrong in the driving. Upon the very 
line in question three trains had gone off the rails in as many 
years. Now trains are not given to this sort of outbreak from 
their grooves without considerable provocation, and whenever 
it happens the safest conclusion is, that there is a fault of care- 
lessness somewhere. Very rarely indeed in mechanical man- 
agement is there a serious fault beyond control. Care may not 
be able to provide against all the infirmities of wood and iron, 
but it may do much to render the consequences harmless. Of 
this we are certain, that the more companies are held respon- 
sible for the working of their trains, the more safe the working 
will be. Frederick of Prussia, vexed at seeing his dragoons 
losing their hats in charges, issued an order that the loss of a 
hat should be punished with flogging. It was thought very 
unreasonable and barbarous that a man should be flogged be- 
cause the wind blew his hat off, but from that time it was ob- 
served that somehow or other hats were not blown off. And 
if companies were made to suffer when their carriages get off 
the rail, certain we are that the accident would be immensely 
diminished in uency. The control would be found if the 
absence of it carried damages.—London Examiner, Feb. 21. 
———__-.>—_—- 


MEETING OF COLOURED CITIZENS. 


few evenings since, in the cellar of G. Washington Jefferson, 
North street. They were called together by the summons ot 
an influential Committee, for the purpose of considering the 
proposition of raising a coloured regiment in Massachusetts.— 
Cesar Augustus Crow, Esq., was invited to the chair, and Ju- 
lius Epaminondas Toney was requested to act as Secretary. 


following eloquent remarks : 


all skeered, and now dey cal 
dren is we ekal to do it? 


s on us to save de nation. 


lutions what’s been drawed up.” 
Mr. Crow sat down upon a barrel, amidst a storm of cheers 


solutions : 


things looks wuss ’n ever; resolved, sumthin’s 


| 2. Resolved, white folks haint done nothin.—3. 


done '—5. Resolved, dat’s de question! 


by the—barrel. 





ports circulated about him on this occasion are denounced 
most emphatically as calumnies. A judicial inquiry having 
been instituted, he is eager for the result, which 
will clear him completely. A a) 

raised by the other party concerned. sifting of the matter 
will soon show what the rumours now afloat are worth.—Pu- 
ris Letter —(M. Calzado has been dismissed by the Minister of 
the Interior from the management of the I Opera.) 





ECCENTRICITIES OF RAILWAY LAW. 


ee it cannot Be said that the law is too in- 
dulgent to railway companies in dealing with claims to com- 
pensation for injuries from negligence, but occasionally we 
see decisions tending to narrow responsibility detrimentally to 
the public. An instance has just at the sittings at 
Nisi Prius before Mr. Justice Blackburn. An action was 
brought by the father of a boy of four years of age against the 
North Stafford Railway for compensation for an injury, re- 
sulting in idi , the consequence of the Company's et La 
management. The carriage in which the child was seated 
with its father and mother ran off the line in a tunnel, the 
shock threw them all down, the child was not only severely 
shaken but also terrified, and ultimately became idiotic. For 
the defence it was alleged that it was not by any fault of the 
management that the carriage went off the rail, and that the 
child had —— been weakly and subject to fits, and it 
seemed to be held by the Company’s counsel that a weakly 
child subject to fits could not reasonably complain or claim 
dam: for being knocked and banged about in a carriage off 
the rail. The boy was sickly before, and the rough treatment 
only made him a little worse. But the defence went beyond 
this, for on behalf of the Company a surgeon was put in 
the witness box to enlighten the Court with his knowledge of 
what the heads of children would bear without any inconve- 
nience. Mr. Alfred Elkin “had known a child fall twenty 
feet from a window upon his head without injury. A child’s 
head,” he averred, “might be more pressed upon without in- 


jury than people were aware of.” According to this gentle-| banks of the Thames in its course throughout the metropolis 
in the 
t Sur- 


man, there is no knowing what cannot be done with a child’s 
head till the experi tt be made. You may throw it out of 
window, or a pancake of it, and perhaps no harm may 
come of it. If we may judge from this piece of evidence, we 


should infer that Mr. Elkin’s head is of the substance tions based upon the cost of the new suspension-bridge at 


for cutting which razors are proverbially not well suited. He 
might, perhaps, as safely try a fall of twenty feet as any of the 
worthies of the Dunciad. Of course the company which 
brought forward such a witness must have been of opinion 
that, considering what children’s heads are made of, they had 
a right to knock them about like tennis balls, and that there 


what we's to do "bout it? I read a sto 


An enthusiastic meeting of our coloured citizens was held, a 


Upon taking the chair, Mr. Crow opened the meeting with the 


“ Fellah-Citizens and Culler’d Brudren: We is ’sembled in 
dese yere spacius halls on a most momenterous 'casion ! 'Bel- 
lion has played hob wid dis - country, so dat white — is 

re- 

(Voice— We am! and vociferous 
cheers.) Yes, fellah-citizens, is twenty-five tousan’ niggers 
more’n tree hund’d tousan’ white men? dat’s the question! 
Voice— Dey is!’ and renewed stamps on the cellar floor.) 
bein’ yer sentiments, Mr. Toney ‘|! please read the revo- 


peculiarly African.—The Secretary then read the following re- 


1. Whereashow, lookin back trou de vista of dis war we dont thr 
see nothin encouragin, and lookin throu de retrospeck ahead 

‘ot to be done !— | the 

esolved, it takes | dra 

cullered folks to do sumthjn.—4. Resolved, how's it gwine to be | replace it with good fresh water. —Story’s “ Roba di Roma.” 


The resolutions having been read, there was a great rush for 
the floor, and gentlemen treading upon the elongaied heels of | forms us that the veteran explorer, Mr. 
each other, there was no little confusion and outcry. Order 
being at length restored, Pompey Cole, Esq., was recognized 


Mr. Cole remarked, “ Mr. Cheerman, I dont know "bout dis 
yere ting. Fus place, afore we licks de Souf I wants to know 
in de Currier 





ray | Mr. Alcock, and those who think with him, to 
speak for themselves,—The great advantage of the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Alcock consists in the absence of any bridge toll 
whatever,—the interest upon the capital expended being paid 
by the rents of the stalls or small shops, with which the bridge 
is proposed to be lined on both sides. 

here can be no doubt that free bridges of this sort, in pro- 
per situations, would be extensively used, and that the 
thoroughfare thus created would be sufficient to induce enter- 
prising tradesmen to lease the stalls, and thus two classes of 
persons would thereby be benefited —the shareholders and the 
tradesmen,—not to speak of the invaluable boon which un- 
taxed passage across the Thames would be to the public at 
large.— Builder. 





THE GREEK CRAVING FOR PRINCE ALFRED.—The Greek 
throne is still unoccupied, and, for a marvel, no new candidate 
has ap’ ed during the week. The report of the National 
Assembly, indeed, received on Monday, is not very favourable 
to any, for it shows an almost unanimous vote in fayour of 
Prince Alfred. He had 230,016 votes, and his nearest compe- 
titor, the Duc de Leuchtenberg, 2,400, or about one per cent. on 
that number. Other members of the Russian family had some 
4,500 votes among them, Prince Napoleon, 345; a Republic, 
93; Prince Ypsilanti, 6; the Duc d’Aumaie, 3; and the late 
King Otho only one—let us hope his valet. The Assembly ac- 
cordingly — decreed Prince Alfred King, and directed 
| the Provisional Government to invite his Royal Highness to 
take possession of the throne. The Prince, meanwhile, to 
whom all this must be not a little exciting, is sick of fever at 
Malta.—London paper, Feb. 21. 





An Irauian Summer Evenine.—When the sun draws 
down to the horizon the people flock forth from their houses. 
All the chairs and benches in front of the café are filled—the 
streets are thronged with companies of promenaders—ev: 
doorstep has its little group—the dead town has become alive. 
arching through the long green corridors of the gallerie that 
_ hen“ from ped ad Castel Gandolfo to Genzano, 
whole ilies may be seen loitering alo: ther and paus- 
ing now and then to look through the trosks ofthe great trees 
at the — flush that deepens every moment over the Cam- 
pagna. The cicale now renew their song as the sun sets, and 
croak drily in the trees their good night. The contadini 
come in from the vineyards and olive orcliards, bearing osier- 
baskets heaped with grapes or great bundles of brushwood on 
their heads. There isa crowd around the fountains, where 
women are filling their copper vases with water, and 
to chat before they march evenly home under its weight like 
stout caryatides. Broad-horned white oxen drag home their 
creaking wains. In the distance your hear the long monoto- 
nous wail of the peasant’s song as he returns from his work, 
es, to now and then with a shrill scream to his cattle. 
White- goats come up the lanes in flocks, cropping as 
they go the overhanging bushes, and, mounting up the feat to 
pluck at the flowers and leaves, they stare at you with yellow 
glassy eyes, and wag their beards. The sheep are huddled 
into their netted folds. Down the slopes of the pavement jar 
along ringing files of wine-carts going towards e; while 
the little Pomeranian dog, who lives under the triangular hood 
in front, is running about on the piled wine-casks, and utter- 
ing volleys of little sharp yelps and barks as the cars rattle 
~ the streets. If you watch the wine-carriers down into 
ey, you will see them pull up at the wayside fountains, 


vi 
w a good flask of red wine from one of the casks, and then 


AUSTRALIAN ExpLorers,—The last mail from Australia in- 
Stuart, has arrived at 
Adelaide, after having crossed the continent to Van Dieman’s 
Gulf at a point on the coast thirty miles east of Cape Hotham. 
It took him and his party six weeks to cut through the dense 
scrub which stopped him in the November of last year. North 
of this they came on fine rivers and beautiful country, both 
pastoral and agricultural, with many auriferous indications at 


todder day "bout some white fellah askin a cullerd gemman if| intervals. Water was abundant, and hot winds unknown. Mr. 


, he declares, | he didnt mean to list. Says de cullered gemman, says he, 
»rotest has also been |‘Look you here, white man, did yah ever see two dogs a 
| fightin’ over a bone? Wall, white man ‘lowed he had. ‘ Berry 


well,’ says de culler’d man, ‘ did de bone fight” 

“ Now, den, Miss’r 
| us dis’s a war for liberty—for to set dem ni 
| Well, who axed ’em to do it? Nigger out 


didn’t. 


at de Norf didn’t ax em. ‘Pose we wants dem dirty ni 


‘ner Andrew can’t come it over dis chile. 


id; but he ain’t a gwine to 


The speech of Mr. Cole had such a convincing effect upon 


of order. The barrel upon which he had moun 





he sustained no gps me injury, so that he was not prevented 
from fulfilling h 

| on the followin 
State, unless it may be deemed inex 

| with the public welfare. — Reported for the Boston Courier. 


heerman on de barrel yonder, dey tells 
rs out Souf free. 
He's 
better off afore dan he is now, kicken’ "bout atween two ar- 
‘mies and a kutchin’ it all round. Culler’d gemmen here | who knows what the weather has been for fifty years or more, 
, | will answer the question. Such calm, sunshiny 
| cirklatin’ round here a taken’ business out o’ our hands! Is we 
| gwine to shave for six cents an’ black boots for two cénts, like 
ley can? Nosah,no! My sentiments is, dat if white folks 
had waited till culler’'d people and niggers had axed ‘em to 
fight "bout ‘em, dere wouldn't been no fightin’, no way! Guy- 
If he wants a din- 
ner, I’le give him one, like Mr. Hayden did, ‘cause I ain't 
i t my shoulder behind a mus- | 
et if he kiss it all day long. No sah! an’ what's more, white genial weather is also prevalent there; more than ten days 
sodgers don't want us no more’n we want to go / Dis yere coun- | ago the chestnut trees were in leaf and roses in bloom.— Ditto. 
try’ll be safer to let de white folks fight it out, an’ to let de 
culler’d gemmen stay to home an’ mind dere own business !” 


the assembly, that the efforts of President Crow, who was the 
only darkey in the crowd who had received a five dollar bill 
trom the Governor, were totally ineffectual for the preservation 
was kicked 
from under him, but as he fortunately alighted upon his head, 


engagement to take tea with His Excellency 
evening. His report of the proceedings of 
the meeting will probably be published at the expense of the 
ient, as not comporting 


pushed across alone from Van Dieman’s Gulf to the 
Gult of Carpentaria; and it is stated that hardship and anx- 
iety have so exhausted him, that absolute rest is essential to 
his restoration.— Atieneum, Feb. 21. 





Here anp THERE; A Conrrast.—The late prevelence of 
delightful weather has set thousands of —— asking, “ Did 
you ever see such a February before?” Perhaps Mr. : 
weather du- 
ring the month which | nary ret “fills the ditches” is re- 
markable. The elder, lilac and black currant trees are in some 
places bursting into jeaf Gnats have appeared in warm, shel- 
tered lanes ; flies have been seen disporting in the sun; and 
on the 16th a bee was observed foraging among the yellow 
blossoms of the furze on the heights of Hind Head. e stu- 
dents of periodical phenomena will, no doubt, take note of 
these particulars. By accounts from Belgium, we learn that 








Screntiric Surveys.—It appears from the Navy Estimates 
issued this week that, though there is a net decrease of more 
than a million in the whole service, there is a slight increase 
(from £68,045 in 1862 to £71,961 in 1863) in the cost of the sci- 
entific branch. This is owing to the expense of additional 
surveys under the hyd hical department. The surveys 
now in progress are, in England, on the East Coast, the Bristol 
Channel, Portsmouth Bar and the Scilly Islands; in Scotland, 
Argyle and Inverness, the Hebrides, Barra Island, and South 
Uist Island ; in Foreign Stations, on the Coast of Syria, the 
Greek Archipelago, the Cape Colony, Korea and Japan, the 
China Seas, Vancouver's Island, British Columbia, the Bay of 
Fundy, Newfoundland, the West India Islands, the Coasts of 
New th Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland and 


FE Riba SE 
Bazaak Briwces—The idea of connecting the opposite |Tasmania. The estimates for the =y'™ Observatory and for 


| by means of Bazaar Bri , Was suggested a year 
sowtgnpars by Mr. cok one of the members for 
|rey. In amore recent communication, the honourable gen- 
|tleman showed the feasibility of the plan, and from calcula- 


the Observatory at the Cape of Good 


ope are less than they 
were last year.— Ditto. 





A Great Dispute Settitep.—A Naples letter states that a 
very interesting discovery has just been made by M. Fiorelli, 
the inspector of the excavations at Pompeii. He has found in 





Lambeth, concluded that a profit of 10 or 12 per cent. might | hardened ashes the perfect mould of a man in a lying posture, 


| be realized on the enterprize 
| It has 1 


and the skeleton entire. M. Fiorelli caused plaster o 


been felt that the existing bridge communica- | be poured into the form of the Pompeiian, and the coating suc- 


i i ficient for th ts of th | ceeded’ , With the exception of twe ents of an 
| tions of London are quite insufficient for the wants of the po- oF peg ioe fragm 


| pulation, and to provide additional accommodation, a com- 


y has recently been formed for the construction of a/ the man 


was no reason to a shock did not exceed | number of new bridges to connect Surrey with Middlesex. It 


of twenty feet. 


The judge charged the jury that the first question was, | levying of the usual tolls—a most objectionable method, as vius, says Galignani, in 


referable e negligence of the 


is proposed to meet the of these new structures by the 


practically shutting what ought to be a free highway, and 
anner. 


was to th 
Company, and if that was decided in the affirmative, the se-| affecting the poorer classes in an especial m 


| arm 


a leg, where the moul: incomplete. The cast of 
is of the greatest precision: the mousiache, the hair, 
| the folds of the dress and the sandals are all admirably defined 
a ia im supdn oe @amee face 

, is now de- 
cided: the Romans did wear drawers. Also 


will be delighted at discovering the manner in which the 
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ancients fastened their ane” at seeing the heel of a 
shoe completely protected with iron. 





Scatp Your Rat Trars.—As I often see inquiries in your 
columns about rats, and the best method of capturing and 
destroying them, perhaps the account of a plan which I have 
practised some time with uniform success may be acceptable 
to some of your readers. The @ us is the ordinary steel 
trap, but set in a different way. the wrinkle from an old 
ratcatcher some years ago; he told me that the rat generally 
runs in a certain track, and that it can be easily caught by 
placing an ordinary steel trap on this track, it being necessary 
only to take care that there shall be nothing to attract its at- 
tention. The trap should be scalded at first and not handled at 
all afterwards, because the sense of smell in the rat 1s very acute. 
He did not recommend setting a trap close to a hole, because 
(as he informed me) a rat, on coming to the mouth of a hole, 
stops, listens, and looks arcund, and if it sees a trap, or any- 
thing unusual, its suspicions are aroused and the chance of its 
capture diminished. As a guide to the probable track of a rat, 
I was told that, on coming out of a hole, it usually runs at first 
alongside of the wall in preference to any other route. A scald- 
ed steel trap, set without any bait close to a wall, and at right 
angles to it, at a distance of a yard and a half or two yards 
from the hole from which a rat is known to enter, wil! usu- 
ally capture it in a very short time. I once set a trap (fora 
rat which I had seen) in this way, and caught it in less than 
ten minutes, in b daylight. If there are several rats, they 
may all be taken in succession, but the trap should be scalded 
every time. Ifa rat is caught by the leg, so that it can scream 
much, the others will often be away, and seen nothing 
of for a fortnight or more. Whether the peculiarities in the 
habits of the rat which I have mentioned really exist, I do not 
know from my own observation, but I do know that if anyone 
sets a steel trap on the assumption that they do, and uses pro- 
per care, he will be sure to catch the rats.—Corresp. “ Field.” 





Sr. Pavi’s Cuurcn, NEAR Rome.—The now nearly com- 
plete basilica of St. Paul is the most splendid example of the 
munificence with which, spite of public disasters and finan- 
cial embarrassments, the resto’ and embellishing of church- 
es have deen effected under the Pontificate ; and if we cannot 
often admire the taste, we must commend the generosity and 
enterprise displayed in this range of public works at Rome. In 

nse to the circular of Leo XII., 1824, was soon contribut- 
ed the amount of 1,600,000 francs from other Euro’ coun- 
tries; a Protestant king (of Holland) advanced 50,000 francs ; 
a Moslem prince sent enormous blocks of Oriental alabaster ; 
but subsequently the costs have been defrayed by the Papal 
treasury, out of which were assigned from the beginnin 
50,000 scudi per annum for the new edifice ; and between 182 
—87 had been spent on it 720,000 scudi ; 400 labourers being 
daily employed during that first stage of the undertaking. An 
anomalous campanile at the eastern end (instead of being, like 
the ancient one, beside the western facade), has absor' 120,- 
000 scudi ; and for the facades, only just begun, Pius IX. has 
presented 30,000 scudi out of his private purse, principally to- 
wards the costs of a great mosaic, from a os by Agricola, 
to adorn the upper part. The antique mosaics were fortu- 
nately, the greater part, saved from the flames, though it has 
been p: to alter their disposal over the interior walls. 

As to the exterior, the architects, Belli and Poletti, will as- 
suredly find little mercy from the criticism of future ages for 
having, with almost unlimited means, erected an edifice quite 
below mediocrity, and with all its colossal pretensions, utterly 
meaningless, paltry to the last degree. Yet there is a regal 
grandeur in this vast interior that, at the first impression, 
astonishes and carries away the mind, subdued before 
that long-drawn pers ve and extraordin accumu- 
lation splendouts, however much we must condemn, 
in calm judgment, such anomalies as the modern Italian 
baldacchino, on immense alabaster columns, adore that 
much smaller Gothic one, of the thirteenth century (a de- 
tail saved from the fire), which immediately overshadows 
the altar; and the large frescoes along the attics, the 
lives of the two chief Apostles, by different Roman artists, are, 
generally speaking, of discordant effect, their tone fisting, 
their composition deficient in that elevated purity and repose 
which we admire in the modern sacred art of the Germans. 
Not a single work by Overbeck or Cornelius adorns this or 
any other Roman church ; hem g sculptors of highest repute, 
as Tenerani, Rinaldi, Jacometti, have here contributed, and 
the St. Benedict, by the first of these, a seated colossal figure 
over the altar of a beautiful side chapel, is full of patri- 
archal dignity.—Letter from Italy. 





Tae Enouisn 1s Beruupa.—The residents of the island 
are courteous to all strangers, but to those who come properly 
introduced are exceeding’ y ) gemasens and kind. The men have 
not lost, in any degree, t English air and manners; but 
are, to-day, as much the true-blooded Britons of Albion, as 
were their forefathers when they came hither in James the 
First's time, and set up their Lares and Penates on these fa- 
voured shores. They have, if anything, better preserved the 
traditional uliarities of their nation, as they existed two 
hundred and fifty years ago, than have the people in Old Eng- 
land, from among whom the colonists emigrated. Nor have 
the gentler sex lost the charming ways and winning smiles of 

English mothers; nor forgotten the art of making, as 
they did at Christmas time, the mince pies and plum puddings, 
while the wassail bow! is quaffed,.and love and merriment 
flourish under the mistletoe bough, as it didin the olden times 
in merry England.—Cor. Boston Transcript. 


Tae Law on Cock-FicutTine.—In the case of Morley and 
others v. Greenhalgh, tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
the 17th ult., some cock-fighters successfully cqpeled against 
pe ey nee age hos vpn that > Tr ere = Se 
fight , (an o me quarry), was as requi 
the Act, oe place regularly kept or used for that p' be 
From this decision it would appear that cock-fighting itself is 
not an offence, but that it is il to keep any place for that 

—A few days since there was another case of appeal, 
fn which it was pleaded that a conviction under the Act for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was bad, on the ground 
that game cocks were not animals within the meaning of that 
Act. The court, however, overruled the objection, and con- 
firmed the conviction.— 





A Trre_e-Hanvep He._pmate.—The London Lancet takes 
notice of an account of a woman with hands, commu- 
nicated to the Royal Medical Chirurgical Society, at a recent 
meeting. The patient, aged 38, was a well-developed, healthy, 
active, and intelligent woman. She was married, and has had 
one child, in all respects normal. None of lier relations had 
been or is subject of malfurmation. The left upper extremity 
is the only abnormal The limb, was muscular, the 
shoulder muscular, and the external condylcid ridge of the hu- 


sen contemplated this and his ensuin, 
his K B to 
sacrifice; the latter 
finest style.—(d) We doubt if White can do better, and it is an in- 
teresting study to try. 


becoming the Vice- 








merus were prominent. Flexion of the elbow joint was im- 





perfect. The supern hand was somewhat smaller than 
that which it so ly accompanied. The thumbs were 
rudimentary. In w as acharwoman the it leans 
on the back of the flexed us. The double hand could grasp 
firmly, tho’ the maximum of power was a ae to that of 
the woman’s right hand. Sensation was equally acute in all 
three hands.” 
CHess. 
PROBLEM, No. 739.—By T. 8. 
BLACK. 





A 
prom 
WHITER. 

White to play, and checkmate in 2 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 738. 


White. Black.* 
1 Rto B4, ch 1 PtkeR 
2 Kt to B3, ch 2KtoK5 
3 BtoK6 3 PtoK B4 
4 Bto Q5 mate 








To CoRRESPONDENTS. Tyro.—Your solution of No. 738 is correct. 





A fine, original, and highly «aracteristic game between Du- 


fresne and Anderssen. 





White (D.) Black (A.) White (D.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 22 QKttoKB SE Ske? 
2KttoK B3 9 Stes 23 PtoK Kt3 Ptks P 

3 K Bto Kt5 teQ R38 4 ply toKR3 
4BtoQR4 KKttoB3 2% PtoK R4 Ktto K R2 
Eb hada K BtoB 2% Pto QB4 to KK B4 
TQBGKS Qwk? |#QoKK BPieRE 

to to t t 
Guin Rewons |B EBriOr Koka, 
to 

10 PtoQ¢ Qkthene 31 P tks QP Pie Po 
ll PteoQ@sd Kt home te poy R sous 
12 Btks KB O 5 ene 3 338 Rto K B3 tks R 

18 KR to Ka) to Q Kt4 ()|34 K KttksR Btks K P 
kta hae K KttoR4 35 Kto Kt(d) Btks Kt 
+e $7 S5ttee® 36 BtoQ apace 
16 K Kt to Q2 Ktto B5 oewene tks QP 
17 PtoKB3 QBtoKR4 38 QtoKtS8ch KtoR2 

18 Q Ktto K2 to K Kt4 39 BtoB2,ch Pto Kt3 
19 QKttoKKt3 Q Bto Kt3 4 $9 toe Kto R3 
20 QtoK B2 toK R4 41 RtoRS Ty 47 
2 KtoR PtoKR5 422 RtoQB3 toK B5 
And White gave the ety ; for, if he play Bto Q 3, to avert 
the threatened mate of Kt at K 7, the same t mates at R 6. 





(a) Q to Q 3 looks a better move.—(d) It is evident that Anders- 
manceuvres, when he left 
taken on the Q R 2.—(c) An exceedingly brilliant 
part of the game is quite in this master’s 





TREADING IN HIS Fatuer’s Sters.—The Prince of Wales 
has intimated, through Gen. Knollys, “ his t re in 
tron of the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, and in contributing a donation of £30 
for the purposes of the Institution.” The Prince 
of Wales thus occupies in the Institution the place 
which the late lamented Prince Consort, his 7 
filled since 1850, with so much advantage to the cause 
of humanity. At that period the Society possessed twelve life- 
boats, and its annuat expenditure was about £800. The In- 
stitution has now a fleet of 123 lifeboats, and its expenditure is 
15,000 a year. Its boats save every year on an average three 
hundred lives from shipwrecks on various parts of our coast. 
It is worth recording that the lifeboat of the Society at Pad- 
stow, on the Cornish coast, was, with the special permission 
of the late Prince Consort, named, two or three years “fo: 
The Prince of Wales. On the day that the Prince attained 
majority, on the 9th Nov. last, ifeboat was providenti- 
ally the means of saving a a crew from a watery 
grave: a coincidence with w H. R. H., as Duke of Corn- 
wall, was much pleased to be acquainted. 





RENOVATING FLOWER-BEDS.—If the exhausted beds have a 
bottom, we advise removing the top spit, and i 

ee — 4 ing n earth . an upland mixture, we’ 
chop up with o ppy cow-dung, and a good proportion 
of leaf mould; say, if te oon obtain the quantities, equal 
parts of each of the threeingredients. If you can get the beds 
empty this winter, the best way will be to take off the top 
spit, and fork over the subsoil, so as to let the frost and snow 
—- it; then get a good supply of burnt clay, and hotbed 

ung, and chop them down together in a ridge, and let them 
be well frozen, and fill up the beds with the mixture early in 
March, and they will be in admirable condition for planting 
as soon as they have, settled. Chippi of hedges, refuse 
wood, straw, &c., built up over a hole, and packed round with 
cakes of old turf, and then burnt, make a capital ae to 
dig into the old soil if you cannot well get new to 
replace the worn-out stuff. If uged chiefly for bedding plants, 
a compost of leaf-mould, and sandy soil from a common, equal 
parts, and one-fifth of the whole very old vom ae prove a 
good mixture. Bedding plants do not req arich soil so 
much as a new soil.—Gardener’s Weekly Magazine. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
MATI NEE FRANCAISE OF TO-DAY, POSTPONED. 
This SATURDAY EVENING, March 14, 
Article 213—“ Ou le Mari Doit Protecter sa Femme.” 


‘‘RISETTE LA MILLIONNAIRE.” 
‘‘Les Fureur de l’Amour” 
Doors Open at 73¢; Curtain rises at 8 o'clock. 
Carriages can be ordered for 103¢ P.M. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, _ . 
“ Pascal et Chambord, ou deux Enfants de la Republique” 
(1796). Comedie in two Acts. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19—EXTRA NIGHT, 
BENEFIT of Mons. Ernest GRAVIER. 


SATURDAY, March 21. MAMINEE FRANCAISE at 12% P.M., 
and Evening Performance at 8 o'clock. 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway. 


VICTORIA. 

PHACE, STRUGGLE, AND TRIUMPH, 
A New Symphonie for great Orchestra, by 
ROBERT GOLDBECK, 

Will be produced at 
IRVING HALL, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 
The New York German Liederkranz, 

Messrs. Mirus, Masox, and Taomas, 


And a Grand Orchestra of Sixty Performers of the Philharmonic 
Society, will assist. 


J. BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 


NEWBURGH, Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
ter, an erally known as a standard 
an e as above in Hhds., Bbis., and half Bbis., for Shipping or 

ity use. 














THE DIAPHRAGM FILTER, 

' With additional improvements, has been awarded two Gold and 
three Silver Medals by the American and Maryland Institutes and 
by the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Charitable Association. cy) 
wet season and the works on the New Reservoir make the Croton 
Water or eee. Price $4. 

The DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 305 Fourth Street, is the kind of Porous Filter 
to which I alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board. I 
consider the artificial dst v i the filtering 
medium to be an excellent article for the purpose. The instrn- 
ment is quite durable, and requires to be reversed occasionally to 


insure its action. 
JAMES B. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
New York, April 25, 1862. 


ARMY SHIRTS! m ARMY SHIRTS! 
JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


$30 per dozen. 
a Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 











“IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


i FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 


_ &c., com portable, 
it; comb ext: 
power and wide field of observation. 


Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


6691¢ Broadway, under loneee House, N. Y. 








CEE G&MBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
S BELLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
San lway, East side. 





ARD ALBUMS—JUST RECEIVED 


way. 


GREAT VARIETY 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 








HuUocasare.« 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, as UstaL, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, 
at 


see CANAL STREET. 





JOSEPH 
STEEL PEN 8, 


Of the Old Standard 


Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU1 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@2 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Hgngr Owes, Agent. 


at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
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